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PAT ON THE BACK 


Herewith • salute from the editors to men and 
women of all ages who have fairly earned the good 





opinion of the world of sport, regardless of whether 
they have yet earned its tallest headlines 


suziE ziNSER loves horses so much she attended 
fashionable Skidmore College because it was near Sara- 
toga, where she used to break horses before classes. 
Now 26, Suzie lives in Forest Hills, N.Y., trains horses 
for several stables, owns two racers herself. She began 
riding as a child in Stuttgart, Germany 19 years ago. 


GEORGE HEALEY, 71 (flanked by Detroit Racquet Club officers 
Jim Standish, Ufl, and Ben Warrenl, has been teaching the fine 
points of squa.sh racquets to Detroiters for 50 years. He came to the 
U.S. in 190.1 from Plymouth, England, where his father owned a 
racquet club, began teaching at the Detroit club a year later. To 
celebrate his half century at the club, grateful members gave George 
a dinner, presented him with a $7,000 check and portrait of himseU. 


ART BEAUCHAMP of Flint, Mich. 
quacked expertly at flights of imaginary 
ducks in Stuttgart, Ark. to win the world 
duck-calling championship. Art uses his 
calls to good advantage in the field, bagged 
200 ducks in 50 days this year. He says 
of his hobby simply: *‘It’s in my blood.” 


MARGARET EDWARDS.shy, 

slim 15-year-old from Heston, 
Middle.sex, England, suddenly 
emerged as Britain’s best back- 
stroke swimmer Dec. 9 by swim- 
ming 110 yards in 1 :14, 100 yards 
in 1:07.2 to -sma-sh 14 records in a 
.single race. Margaret learned to 
swim five years ago because her 
chums were doing it. She hopes 
to enter the 1956 Olympics, plans 
to be a domestic-science teacher 
after she graduates from college. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

As captain in a Rose 
Bowl game, do you 
believe that the Ivy 
League decision to ban 
spring football practice 
and postseason bowl 
games is good for football? 


BUZZ ANDREWS, Brown University, Hrst 



“I don’t like the ban 
on^ spring practice. 
This conditioning pe> 
nod helps cut down in- 
juries in the fall. But I 
do favor de-emphasis 
A ban on bowl games 
is proper. Our players are not solicited, 
paid athlete.s. They can’t compete against 
lax-eligibility teams.” 



ALEX SARKISIAN. Northwestern, 194» 


“No. If you win, foot- 
ball fans flock to the 
games. If you lose, the 
university loses money 
and the coach is fired. 
This year Ivy League 
football hit rock bottom. I’ll admit that 
bowl games may interfere with studie.s. 
Anyway I would have traded our Rose 
Bowl victory in 1 949 for the Big Ten title.” 


rAUL J. REIOER, Univerfity of Pittehurch, 19S3 


“No. Banning spring 
practice acta as subter- 
fuge to satisfy alum- 
ni for loss of games. 
That’s easier than giv- 
ing coache-s good ma- 
terial. As for bowl games, one of the high 
lights of my life was the Rose Bowl trip. 
The way we were treated there was almost 
beyond the average boy’s <-omprehension.” 



H. R. (Pvter) PUND, Gaorita Tach. 1929 


“Emphatically no. 
Football is a tough 
game, but not danger- 
ous for a properly 
coached boy. The few 
weeks of fall practice 
are too short to absorb fundamentals and 
get into 'safe' condition. It’s a unique honor 
to play in bowl games. Eliminating them 
will harm football in the long run.” 




NEWSH BENTZ, Penn State, 1923 


B League 

teams that played in 
the Rose Bowl were 
Brown, Columbia, 
Harvard and Penn. 
They feel this ban will 
have no ill effect, but will put the game on 
a purely collegiate basis. Ivy League teams 
will play In their own class. Other colleges 
are undoubtedly watching for the results.” 


ADAM WALSH. Notr* Dam*. 192$ 



“No. If football is of 
educational value in 
the fall, why does it 
lose its value in spring? 
Why eliminate bowl 
games and sanction 
competition in other sports? We need re- 
emphasis of football values, not de-empha- 
sis. Eliminating spring practice and ban- 
ning bowl games won't cure football ills.” 



FRANK SINKWICH, University »l Ceorcia, 1943 


“There must be good 
reasons for the ruling 
of the Ivy League, 
Myself, I believe bowl 
game.s and spring prac- 
tice benefit everyone. 
The boy, the school, the alumni, the mer- 
chants and the cities benefit. 1 consider it 
a privilege to play in any bowl game. It's 
a wonderful experience.” 


JERRY OALRYMPLE, Tulanv University, 1932 




1 m "No. Spring practice is 
i ^ neces.sary for perfec- 
tion. Captaining the 
Tulane Rose Bowl 
team was one of the 
IH greatest experiences of 
my life. It was a wonderful reward for our 
team’s play. Properly controlled, bowl 
games will be as good for college football 
as the World Series is for baseball.” 


Sports IlLUSTRATBS it ptMUhtd icctkly by TimB /nc., ol $10 N. .\firAiyan Avr., ttAiroyo ]l, /U. /MnCwl tn 
U.S.A. Bnitrtd at Mcend-cioM maUtr at Iht Pott Offire at Chifayo, lU. Subtfriplion $7.SO a yrar in O.S.A. 
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ROBERT P. BARNETT. Ouk« Univ*r«ity, 1942 



“No. Mastery of fun- 
damentals, blocking, 
tackling, must be per- 
fected in spring prac- 
tice. Pall sessions are 
chiefly devoted to 
sharpening team play. Sophomores, par- 
ticularly, need spring practice. Ivy League 
ban on bowl games will have no effect. 
Their teams are rarely bowl material.” 


R. A. (Bon«s> HAMILTON. Stanford, 1936 



"Quite the contrary. 
Football is the heart 
of collegiate life. Dis- 
membering it, bit by 
bit, in the elimination 
of spring practice and 
the ban of bowl games, is only going to 
cripple the finest form of collegiate Ameri- 
cana. Can debating groups or intramural 
sports give America an equal lift?” 



H er name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in Darke County, 
Ohio, in lfl6(). and she could shoot the head u(! a running quail 
when she was twelve years old. 

Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, she 
knocked the ashes oil a cigaret while he was holding it in his mouth. 

When she out-shot tlie great exhibition marksman, Frank Butler, he 
fell in love with her and married her and they were ideally happy 
together for the rest of their long lives. 


CHUCK STUDLEV, Unlvftr«ity «l Illinois. 19S2 


“Yes. This is part of 
an over-all educational 
program to de-empha- 
size football. Spring 
practice is as hard as 
fall. Its elimination 
will help de-emphasis. Even though the ban 
on bowl games will help de-emphasis, it is 
unpopular. How else can a boy get a three 
week-s' vacation in sunny California?" 



I 


She coubl handle a rifle or a six-gun with an artistry unsurpassed by 
that of any human being before her time or, probably, since. And 
when she appeared with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel 
Cody’s W ild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother — not as 
Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee l)ut as “Little Sure Shot,” the immortal 
Annie Oakley. 

Annie Oakley, the poor baek-eountry orphan girl who made her way 
to world-wide fame, w as the very spirit of personal independence. Thai 
spirit is just as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is 
among the great assets of our people — and our nation. And it is one 
very great reason why our country’s Savings Bonds are perhaps the 
finest inveslmetU in the world today. 

Make that investment work for you! Increase your jKTsonal inde- 
pendence ami your family’s security, by buying United Stales Savings 
Bomls regularly — starling now! 


STAN WILLIAMSON. Univenity ef So. Coll for- 



“No. Spring practice 
is necassary for the 
safety of players. As 
regards the ban on 
bowl games, our demo- 
cratic system is based 
on competition. Bowl game.s play their part. 
The individuals, the school, the community 
—all gain .something from these games. 
They help make America what it is.” 


It's actually easy to save money— when you buy United States 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic Payndl Savings 
Plan where you work! You just sign an application at your pay 
office: after that your saving is done /or you. .And the Bonds 
you receive will pay you interest at the rale of 39c per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 years and 8 months 
if you wish! Sign up today! Or. if you’re self-employed, join the 
Bond-A-.Month Plan at your bank. 

For your own security — and your country’s, too— 
incest in U.S. Sacinys Bonds! 

Th* V. S. Gottrnment iott nst far ihU aJvtrtuemeAl. Il is donsud by 
this pMieaitoA m <ooptt«iion wM ik* ,4d»trlUini Coiuteli and cA« 

Uafasine rublitktrs 9} Afistiea, 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


AS part of its preparation for the next three booming 
•aa months in skiing, which give every indication of being 
the biggest in history, SI presente<I three weeks ago Skihig in 
Europe: a review of the areas, resorts and events on the conti- 
nent by the man most qualified to write it, Sir Arnold Lunn. 

Although his name may not be familiar 
to all our readers, none is better known 
in international ski circles; and this has 
been so for more than 40 years of his 
campaign to spread the fun and raise 
the stan{lard of skiing wherever there 
is snow and ski boot fits binding. 

Sir Arnold is responsible for an im- 
posing list of firsts in skiing, but proba- 
bly his most important contribution 
came out of his relentless fight for the 
recognition of downhill racing and slalom as legitimate forms 
of ski activity. In 11121 and 1022 he him.self drew up the first 
rules for the.se events. 

He regarded the downhill, rather than the cross country 
(or up- and downhill) of Scandinavian heritage, as the logical 
race for Alpine terrain, arguing simply that “the best way to 
test downhill skiing is to race downhill.” He was al.'io outspo- 
kenly convinced that the modern slalom, which he develope<l, 
emphasizing speed and proficiency, was a better challenge to 
skill than the old one in which skiers were judge{i on the con- 
troversial elements of grace and style. 

Among the many protectors of skiing traditions in the ’20s 
these ideas did not go down as swiftly and smoothly as .skis on 
packed snow. But they eventually prevailed. In 1930 the Fe<l- 
eration Internationale de Ski officially recognized downhill 
and slalom; in 1936 these became .standard events in the Win- 
ter Olympics, where Sir Arnold has ever since presided over the 
running of the slalom ; and today the great skiing comi>etitions 
everywhere fall into four divisions: jumping, cross country, 
downhill racing and slalom. 

With Hannes Schneider, in 1928, Sir Arnold organized the 
Arlberg Kandahar, the first international open combined 
downhill-slalom race, which now has become the blue ribbon 
event of Alpine skiing. Only two weeks ago he stoppe<i off at 
Si’s offices before leaving for MUrren, where he will spend the 
winter and on March 11, 12 supervise the 20th running of the 
Arlberg Kandahar. He had ju.st ended two and one half months 
of lectures to various .ski clubs in this country and was straight 
from a luncheon meeting with the New York Amateur Ski 
Club where, as active as ever at 66, he wa.s exploring the possi- 
bility of establi.shing in 1956 a New England Kandahar. 

It’s a plea.sant thought that we may soon have in this coun- 
try a new race in the best tradition of .skiing— and surely a 
fitting honor to the man whose name is so large a part of 
that tradition. 
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COVER: /ioger Bannister 
Photograph by Mark Kauffman 
W hen SI StafT Photographer Mark Kauff- 
man arrived at Vancouver for the BritLsh 
Empire Games last August, he tested out 
various locations along the cinder track in 
preparation for photographing what turned 
out to be the "Miracle Mile.” In one of 
these te.st shots, he caught Si's Sportsman 
of the Year (page 6) running easily in his 
qualifying heat. It wa.s a good spot, for 
it was precisely here that Bannister went 
surging by Landy in the Miracle Mile 
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1954 & ITS SPORTSMAN: 
ROGER BANNISTER 

The year brought shining performances in a host of sports, but 
the electrifying running of history's first four-minute miler— a 
by GERALD HOLLAND man of no fanfare— made him year’s pre-eminent man of sport 


I F EVER a good speech ruined a dinner it was that deliv- 
ered by Dr. Roger Gilbert Bannister to the hlnglish 
Sportswriters Association on Dec. 9. Speaking easily and 
with natural poise, Bannister recalle<l for his listeners the 
drudgery of training, through winter rain and mud, that led 
to the first four-minute mile. He spoke of the companion- 
ship of effort— on the pan of his pacemakers, Chris Chai- 
away and Chris Brasher — “that turned even the drudgery 
into a pleasure." Then, in a few word.s, he brought his great 
year, and his great career, to an end, and sent his newspa- 
permen hosts scattering to telephones: 

“Now that I am taking up a hospital appointment,” 
said Roger Bannister, “ I shall have to give up international 
athletics. 1 shall not have sufficient lime to put up a first- 
class performance. There would be little satisfaction for me 
in a second-rate performance, and it would be wrong to 
give one when representing my country.” 

The speech was typical of the tall, thin, unathletic- 
looking 2.5-year-old who on May 6 electrified the world by 
running the mile in 3:59.4, then did it again by beating 
Australia's John Landy in a duel of four-minute men, in 
3:58.8 at Vancouver’s Empire Games. There is no fuss and 
fanfare about Bannister. When he was asked to explain 
that first four-minute mile — and the art of record-breaking 
—he answered with original directness: “It’s the ability to 
take more out of yourself than you’ve got." Before his first 
big mile, he had spent hour after hour charting his own 
racing metabolism, but when he was invited to speak learn- 
edly about his running style, he said: "You run best the 
way you’re made to run.” 

Bannister was made to run with long, steady, deceptive- 
ly easy-looking strides— and, for a finisher— the electric 
burst of final speed that caught John Landy a few yards 
from the tape at Vancouver. By coincidence, on the same 
day that Bannister announced his retirement, Landy said 
that he believed his days of competition were over too. The 
great Australian miler, whose 3:58 at Turku, Finland, is 

FIRST FORMAL PORTRAIT of Dot'tor Bannister reflects the 
keennes.s and modest geniality that are characteristics of the 
young athlete who, in I9i>4, achieved one of sport’s great goals. 



MEDICAL INTERN now, Banni.<<ter puts in 18 hours a day 
in a London hospital, will .spend two years in army med corps. 


still the world record for the mile, is, like Bannister, buck- 
ling down to a career. In Landy’s case it will be school 
teaching. From Landy, who himself provided one of the 
most dramatic performances of the year, or any year, came 
this tribute to Bannister at Vancouver: “I had hoped that 
the pace would be so fast that he would crack. . . . He 
didn’t . When you get a man in that sort of situation and he 
doesn’t crack, you do.” 

It was a year of shining performances in a host of sports 
—by personalities recognizable simply as Willie and Yogi 
and Dusty and Rocky and Billy Joe and Banana Nose 
and the Dancer and Hopalong and Crazylegs. It wa.s a year 
of zealous pursuit of a hundred other sports by tens of 
fonitTiMcd on page 1 1 

Turn the page for an animated gallery of the 
sports headliners of ’S4. (.Key Is on page 10.) 
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KEY TO GALLERY OF HEADLINERS 



WHITE HOUSE SPORTSMAN 



NATIONAL EXAMPLE for Sport8- 
men everywhere was set by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, an expert 
trout fisherman, a sharp-shooting quail 
and pheasant hunter and devoted golfer. 


I Allegra Mertz, Women's North Ameri- 
can All Class Sailing champion. 2 -Gene 
W'alet, Men's North .American All Class 
Sailing champion. 3 -Roy Norton, fly cast- 
ing expert. 4-Stanley Sayres, owner of Gold 
Cup winner Slo-.\/o-ShuH V’. 5 Tom Gota, 
All-America center from La Salle. 6-Rocky 
Marciano, .successfully defended heavy- 
weight title twice. 7-Pat McCormick, win- 
nerof fiveAAU diving titles. 8 Willie Mays, 
National League's leading batter and MVP. 
9-Shelley Mann, winner of five AAU swim- 
ming titles. 10 -Ford Konno, set records in 
220-yard, 200- and 400-meter free style. 

I I -Carola Mandel, first woman to win Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting title. 12-Nick Egan, 
winner of Grand American Handicap trap 
shoot. 13-Parry O’Brien, first man to put 
16-pound shot over 60 feet. 14 -lx*n Hutton, 
captain of England's cricket team. 15-Stein 
Eriksen, world’s top skier. 16 Jim (Dusty 
Rhodes, won first game of Serie.s for Giants 
with pinch-hit homer. 17 Babe Zaharias, 
conquered cancer, won National W'omen’s 
Open. 18 Billy Joe Patton, amateur golf- 
ing sen.sation. 19-Ed F'urgol, winner of 
National Open. 20 -Valentine Mouratov, 
leader of World Champion Rus.sian gym- 
nastic .squad. 21 -Pierre Etchebaster, court 
tennis champion since 1928. 22 -Guillermo, 
jai alai star. 23-Vic Seixas, National Sin- 
gles champion, ranked No. 1 in U.S. 24- 
Maureen Connolly, women’s singles win- 
ner at Wimbledon. 25-Eduardo Mangla- 
rotti, Italian fencing ace. 26 Jean Rich- 
ard-s, international archery champion. 27- 
Guy Zimmerman, world champion horse- 


shoe pitcher. 28 -Willie Mosooni, pocket bil- 
liard star. 29 Wing Commander, top show 
horse of all time. 30-Don Carter, Bowler of 
Year. 31 -J. Ken Watson of Canada, star 
curling performer. 32-Terry Brennan, 26, 
coached Notre Dame to 9-1 record in his 
first season. 33-Otto Graham, quarter- 
backed Cleveland Browns to N FL title. 34- 
Buddy Parker, coach of Detroit Lions. 35- 
.Mikhail Botvinnik, world’s top chess play- 
er. captain of Russian team. 36 Doug Hep- 
burn of Canada, winner heavyweight 
weightlifting title at Empire Games. 37- 
Eddie Choong of Malaya, winner of All- 
England and U.S. Men’s Singles Badmin- 
ton. 38-Vic Hcrshkowitz, winner 16th U.S. 
handball title. 39 Ichiro Ogimuraof Japan, 
World Table Tennis Singles champion. 40 
Howard iHopalongi Cas.sady, Ohio State 
All-America halfback. 41-Jim Kimberly, 
sports car racing champion. 42- Jimmy Bry- 
an, National AAA Big Car champion. 43 
Hayes Alan Jenkins, Men's Figure Skating 
champion. 44-Tenley Albright, Women's 
Figure Skating champion. 45-Eddie Arcaro, 
top jockey. 46 Na.shua, top 2-year-old colt. 
47-Fausto Coppi of Italy, world champion 
cyclist. 48 Hans Winkler of Germany, 
equestrian star. 49-Cecil Smith, top-ranking 
polo player. 50 -Jim Fitzsimmons, veteran 
horse trainer. 51 -Ch. Bang Away, first to 
win 100 be.st-in-shows. 52-Ch. Rise and 
Shine, best-in-show at Westminster. 53- 
Maurice Richard, hockey's outstanding 
i400 goals) star. 54-Roger Bannister, Si's 
Sportsman of theYear. 55 Fritz Feierabend, 
pilot of world champion Swi.s.q bobsled team. 
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millions of leisure-time sportsmen, from 
the President of the United States on 
down. The cast of candidates was tre- 
mendous— and yet, when it came to 
picking the Sportsman of the Year, 
the compelling choice was the man who 
set himself an athlete’s se\'erest chal- 
lenge, the four-minute mile; who met 
the challenge superbly (in exchange 
for a couple of small, inexpensive 
medals), and then turned to the next 
challenge, that of a strenuous profes- 
sion; the miler-turned doctor, Roger 
Bannister. 

THE RUSSIAN PHENOMENON 

In sporting circles behind the Iron 
Curtain, the voluntary retirement of 
both Bannister and Landy must have 
seemed incredible. In Russia and the 
satellite countries, a Bannister and a 
Landy would almost certainly be per- 
suaded that their greatest value lay 
not in practicing medicine or teaching 
school, but in training for the 1956 
Olympic Games. 

What Russia was doing by way of 
preparation for these Olympics made 
one of the continuing big stories of the 
year. Superbly trained Russian ath- 
letes swept the European Games in 
Switzerland, humiliated Canada at its 
own national game of ice hockey, put 
England to shame in the historic regat- 
ta at Henley and won victories in 
speed skating, basketball, weightlift- 
ing. gymnastics, wrestling and soccer. 
Word even came from Russia of efforts 
to teach tennis and biisbol to Soviet 
youngsters — most of whom, hereto- 
fore, have barely heard of these fas- 
cinating preoccupations. 

SAY HEVI 

Baseball’s electric character of the 
year was Willie Mays of the New York 
Giants. 

On the day he reported for spring 
training, even before he put on a uni- 
form, Willie gave a hint of what was 
to come. Handed a contract by Man- 
ager Leo Durocher, Willie said quickly: 
“Where’s the pen?” 

“Wait a minute, Willie,” said Leo, 
“read the contract first and sec what 
you're going to get paid.” 

“Don’t care nothing about that,” 
said Willie. “You say it’s okay to sign 
and I’ll sign. Only thing I care about is 
playing ball.” Then Willie signed and 
went out on the field and, first time at 
bat, banged out a home run. 

Willie was almost too good to be 
true. He played ball with a joyous- 
ness that communicated itself to every- 


one in the ball park and even made 
itself felt through a television .screen. 
Willie did everything .superbly well: 
running, throwing, fielding and hit- 
ting. He caught fly balls that were ab- 
solutely and mathematically impo.s.si- 
ble to get — notably an unforgettable 
one in the first game of the World 
Series. .\nd Willie, an unlettered 24- 
year-old from the red-clay country of 
Alabama, invented a new phrase ex- 
pressing pure exuberance, and, in all 
likelihood, left it part of the .Ameri- 
can language; “Say hey!" 

As the season wore on. his admirers 
— and that included everyone who saw 
him— lived in .secret fear that Willie 
was a flash. He would go into a slump 
or, worse, his head would be turned 
by the fuss that was being made over 
him. But after a game in which he had 
driven the fans wild with excitement, 
Willie— likely as not — might be found 
playing stick ball with some kids in a 
fiarlem street. He wa.s no flash in the 
pan: he kept up the pace right down 
to the final day of the -season when he 
won the batting championship of the 
National League. Properly enough, he 
was voted the National League’s .Most 
Valuable Player. 

It was Willie’s year, but it also was 
the year the Yankees lost the pen- 
nant- Casey Stengel’s five-lime win- 
ners fell — though they did not fall 
apart. .Actually, they won more game.s 
than in any one of their five straight 
championship years. But Cleveland, 
with a pitching staff that looked great 
all season, won more. The Indians 
piled up 111 victories, a record that 
sent them into the Series supremely 
confident— and blissfully ignorant of 
what was to come. 

The National League made a bet- 
ter race of it. Milwaukee and Brook- 
lyn pul in strong bids for the pennant, 
but injuries handicapped both teams. 
The Dodgers suffered when Catcher 
Roy Campanella hurt his hand, and 
the Braves’ best chances went glim- 
mering when Outfielder Bobby Thom- 
son broke an ankle in spring training. 
Ironically, the Braves gave up Johnny 
Antonelli to get Thomson from the 
Giants — and .Antonelli won ’21 games 
for New A’ork. ("He should be most 
valuable,” said Willie Mays.' 

High as everyl)ody was on Willie 
and the Giants, nobody was prepared 
for their astounding four straight vic- 
torie.s in the World Series, a debacle 
in which the great Cleveland pitching 
staff was humiliated most cruelly by 
the pinch-hitting of Dusty Rhodes. 
Thanks to thespaciousnes.s of the Polo 
Grounds and Cleveland’s Municipal 


Stadium, the players drew the largest 
Series checks in history ($11,147 each 
for the winners, $6,712 for the losers). 

Over the season, Milwaukee fans 
once more proved to be the most pas- 
sionately loyal in baseball. The Braves’ 
home attendance came to 2,131,388, 
an increase of 300,000 over 1953’s rec- 
ord-breaking year. Another city en- 
joyed the novelty of big-league ball 
as Baltimore adopted the St. Louis 
Browns and disguised them as the Ori- 
oles. The deception did not last for 
long a.s the transplanted club contin- 
ued to play like the Browns. But still 
the year’s home attendance came to 
1,060,910 (as many as the old Browns 
used to draw in four or five home sea- 
sons), and the Orioles juggled them- 
selves into a $942,1.53 profit for their 
first season. 

Another major league ball club 
looked prayerfully forward to a change 
of scene for 1955. .After a soap opera 
saga in which the sons of Connie Mack 
and fiery Philadelphia patriots made 
noisy, tearful, hut inept efforts to save 
the old team, Arnold Johnson of Chi- 
cago succeeded in buying the Athlet- 
ics and moving them to Kansas City. 

A SKYFUL OF PIGSKIN 

Colleges as usual found football ex- 
pensive— and here and there resolved 
at the end of the season to de-empha- 
size or (e.g., Fordham) give up the 
game. But such news gave only a par- 
tial picture of college football in ’54. 
Season long the U.S. sky was full of 
pigskin, as 615 colleges and more than 
200 junior colleges— a growing phe- 
nomenon in themselves— fielded foot- 
ball teams. 

Super-.shows like Armj'-Navy and 
the Rose Bowl were 100,000-seat sell- 
outs. The meeting of UCLA and South- 
ern California drew 103,000 to the Los 
Angeles Coliseum on an afternoon when 
the thermometer registered 110®. 

UCLA was one of the nation’s three 
undefeated major teams but was ineli- 
gible to play in the Ro.se Bowl because 
it had won that honor the year before. 
Oklahoma and Ohio State also had per- 
fect records for the season. Brilliant- 
ly coached by Woody Hayes, Ohio 
State went into the 1955 Ro.se Bowl 
after a season as the big surprise of 
the Big Ten. 

With the Detroit Lions and Cleve- 
OH next page 


On the next five pages: some of the 
events and personalities of the 1954 
sports scene as reflected in memor- 
able photographs from the SI album 
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CHRISTY RING of Cnunly C<irk iriykh (Iuz/Jk! Anifricans in Kamp of hurlinK. 
un Irish sport combining elements of hockey, golf, baseball, football and lacrosse. 


BUCKING BRONC at Calgary Stampede 
threw himself high in air to unseat riiier. 
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land Browns again the outstanding 
teams, professional football continued 
to gain in '54. More than 2 million 
(ana paid to see the prog, and attend- 
ance averaged better than :JO,000 a 
game. Television, which was a mixed 
blessing to such sports as baseball and 
boxing, was a boon to pro football. By 
blacking out home games and carrying 
them on the networks, the pros pro- 
tected the box office and at the same 
time won new friends among those see- 
ing the expertly played game for the 
first time on TV. 

THE CROWDED GRANDSTANDS 

As to what most people will pay to 
see, there was no doubt in 1954. Horse 


racing was again the leading box office 
sport and in addition to watching, its 
30 million admirers wagered a total of 
more than $2 billion at the tracks for 
the second year in a row . 

As the year drew to a close, one horse 
and one man shared first place in the 
affect ions of those who follow the Sport 
of Kings. The horse was the big gray. 
Native Dancer, named the Horse of the 
Year in every poll despite the fact that 
he ran only three times in '54 before he 
had to be retired with a bad leg. The 
turf’s man of the year was Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, a gaffer of 80, who had 
his best year in a half-century of horse 
training. Among other things, he sad- 
dled Nashua, son of Nasrullah and win- 
ner in six of his eight starts— including 


the Belmont Futurity, this last fulfill- 
ing a lifelong ambition of Mr. Fitz. 

Boxing showed its best and worst 
faces during 19.54. Its best wa.s the first 
meeting of Heavyweight Champion 
Rocky Marciano and the leading con- 
tender, Kzzard Charles, at Y ankee Sta- 
dium in June. Both men gave their best 
in a savagely fought 15-round match. 
The beaten Charles, who had been try- 
ing for a comeback, w'hispered through 
swollen lips, ‘T want him again.” He 
was granted his wish, but the second 
Marciano-Charles fight, in September, 
ended with Ezzard’s collapse in the 
eighth round, and proved again that 
they don’t come back. 

Television brought a heavy schedule 
of fights into the U.S. living room, 


SWEEPING PHAL.ANX of horso.s and sulkies moved toward Winner after five heats at Delaware, Ohio fairgrounds’ half-mile 
turn during running of Little Brown Jug, pacing's biggest race. track wa.s Adios Harry, owned by 66*year-old J. Howard Lyon.s. 




including a fair share of good ones. But 
a -share of had fights left a trail of 
"dive” and "fix" talk, and more than 
once ringside fans, confronted v, ith 
patty-cake performances, took to 
chanting "Let Me Call Vou Sweet- 
heart’' hy way of criticism. 

BILLY JOE’S CONTRIBUTION 

I)epre-s,sing as the bo.xing picture was 
in spots, it did serve to emphasize an 
enduring truth about sport.s in gener- 
al. It i-s impossible, after a good look 
around the sporting scene, to stay de- 
pressed for long. Billy Joe Patton, the 
:l2-year-old lumberman from North 
Carolina, won only one title tthe North 
and South Amateur' but fascinated, 
regaled and charmed the galleries at 


the Masters, the U.S. Open and the 
National Amateur. He led the Masters 
at the halfway mark, and got a hote- 
in-one in it. He led the Open the first 
day (something no amateur had done 
since Bobby Jones' and went to the 
third round of the Amateur. Billy Joe 
was like no other golfer in the world. 
He sometimes seemed to be bent on ap- 
proaching the green hy way of Junc- 
tion City, Kan.sas, hut his incredible 
recoveries, his unfailing good humor 
l"l.,et’s smile again,” he would call 
cheerfully to his gallery, downcast 
after a fiasco and his genuine golfing 
skill as-sured him of his place among 
the game’s players always to be re- 
membered. 

A king lost his throne in 11)54 as 


Ben Hogan failed to win a single tour- 
nament. Sam Snead won the Ma.siers. 
hut missed a chance to succeed King 
Hogan as Ed Furgol won the Open de- 
spite the handicap of a withered left 
arm. Babe Zaharias made an aston- 
ishing comeback after major surgery 
and won the National Women’s Open 
hy a 12-siroke margin. Youth was 
served as Arnold Palmer won the Na- 
tional Amateur at 24, Peter Thomson 
the British Open at 25 and Bob Toski, 
27, took golf’s richest prize, the $50- 
OOM Tam O’Shanter. But Billy Joe 
Patton was the people's choice as golf- 
er of the year. 

If Billy Joe proved that it is pos- 
sible for a toptlighl competitor to keep 
roiitiniird on next jhiqc 


BRILLIANT AMATEUR Gulfi-r Billy Joe Pal- home RUN BY THOMPSON with biise.-< loaded helped Giant.<« whip Dodgers 
Ion oulshoi ihe pros, won hearts of the galleries. in vital series late in .season, typified clutch play which won pennant and series. 





BROODING CHESSMASTER R4‘sh(‘Vsky 
of U.S. hold his own with visitinR Russians. 


INTERNATIONAL SET mel at LiiuFcl U' Jockcys Rac JohiisKmo of Australia, 
Willie Snaith of Britain and Kddie Arcaro of IJ.P. rode the worhl'.s picked horses. 
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his sense of humor, other individualists 
of 1954 were making all sorts of in- 
teresting points, Parry O’Brien estab- 
lished that a man doesn’t have to feel 
his heat to do his best: when he bntke 
his own world shot put record. Parry 
had a stomach-ache and felt ‘‘punk all 
over.” 

FACES IN THE BIG CROWD 

Oldsters sports reckoning i dem- 
onstrated ‘lli^^Iue of experieru'f. In 
tennis, Vic Seixas, 31, who had or 
year in 1953, won the U.S. Singles 
title and top U.S. ranking for 1954, 
and 33-year-old .laroslav Drobny, by 
his own choice a political exile from 


Czechoslovakia, won the Wimbledon 
championship after trying for If? years. 
Stanley Mathews of P'ngland had an- 
other great year in soccer at tlie ad- 
vanced age of 39. .Mrs. Klenora Sears 
of Boston, at 73, was likely to be play- 
ing less squash racquets— hut only 
that she might devote mure time to 
her new stable of race horses, which 
she launched by paying a recortl .?T5,- 
1)00 for a Saratoga yearling. 

On the other hand, it was also clear 
from the year’s evenUi that^ii dru*fti’t 
hurt to be young. For instance, at 16, 
Marilyn Bell swam Lake Krie for a 
$10,000 prize while Florence Chad- 
wick, the veteran conciueror of the 
English Channel, had to admit it was 


too much for her that day. At '20, 
Maureen (Little Moi Connolly won 
her third Wimbledon tennis cham- 
pionship and almost certainly would 
have won her fourth U.S. title if she 
had not been forced out of competi- 
tion by a broken leg, suffered in a 
riding accident. 

SPORTSMEN IN CROWDS 

As usual, competitive sports took 
most of the headlines, but competition 
was far frofn the whole story of- the 
s^4»r4.s year. The hunters had their big- 
gest season as 15 million took to the 
woods and neighboring farmers took to 
cover. There were an estimated 25 mil- 
lion fishing the rivers and streams and 






SWIRLING CHEERLEADERS from S:in Josc State NATIVE DANCER (Irovi- hard in mud ai SarutoKa for final victory of 

were sideline attractions which brought cheer to crowd. his career, retired to .stud having earned $TSo,_’-10 for Alfred Vantlerbilt. 


casting into the surf along the seacoasl ; 
only a very few of them, incliifling the 
President of the United Stales, got 
their names in the pajters. 

As the endless sports drama went on, 
there wore the inevitable withdrawals 
from the cast. Sir Gordon Kiehards, the 
Jockey who rode 4,870 winners during 
his 84-year career, announced his re- 
tirement. So did Otto Graham, the 
great pa.ssing star of the Cleveland 
Browns’ professional football team, 
who wound up his career by running 
and pa.ssing the Browns to an upset 
championship (sfc page .501. 

Sports lost one of its best friends — 
and in a sense its beloved presiding fig- 
ure— in the death of Grantland Kice. 


W. W. fFudge) Heffclfinger, Yale's 
famed .\I1-American. tiled during the 
year. So, too, did P’rank Menke, the 
sports historian: Bill Ooak, one of the 
last of the spitball pitchers; Bill Mc- 
(rowan, acclaimed even by ball players 
its a great umpire; Wilbur Shaw, three- 
time winner of the Intlianapolis Me- 
morial I^ay auto race: Charles P'rancis 
Adams III, who skippered the yacht 
Jtvfohde to victory over Sir Thomas 
Upton's ^httinrark IV in the IflliO 
America’s Cup race: Glenn - Pop : War- 
ner, one of football’s greatest coaches 
and innovators: Rabbit .Maranville. 
the colorful little infieUler famous for 
his “basket” catch; Albert (Chief ) Ben- 
der, one-time pitching star of the old 


Philadelphia Athletics. Near the year’s 
end. death came, also, to an outstand- 
ing athlete and sportsman, P'red Mil- 
ler of Milwaukee and Notre Dame (SI, 
Dec. liT . 

YOUNG DOCTOR BANNISTER 

A.S the curtain fell on 1954’s extra va- 
ganxa, many of its principal characters 
were still busy at the sports that car- 
ried over into the new year. Some — 
like Willie Mays — could not bear to 
wait for springtime and had pursued 
their games to places where it was sum- 
mer all year long. But the Sport.sman 
of the Year had put 1954's greatest 
sporting drama— the running of the 
continued on next page 
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mile— behind him. On a typical day, 
Roger Gilbert Bannister was devoting 
every waking hour to the study and 
the practice of medicine. 

Young Dr. Bannister’s schedule be- 
gins at 9 :30 these winter mornings with 
a round of his ward in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Paddington, London. There are 
40 patients in the ward and as he moves 
from bed to bed, Dr. Bannister listens 
to each of their stories. Occasionally 
one of the ward patients is feeling well 
enough to ask for an autograph, but 
most of them are more concerned with 
the doctor than with the famous ath- 
lete. 

Like all other interns at St. Mary’s, 
Bannister grabs his meals when he can. 
His normal day is 18 hours long and he 
is on call the rest of the time. At least 
two nights a week he is detailed to 
“casualty service.’’ Then he is on duty 
in the receiving room, ministering to 
victims of auto accidents and now and 
then patching up the principals of a 
pub brawl. 

After six months on his present post 
a.s house physician, Bannister will start 
six months next May 1 as house sur- 
geon. A year from now, unless Britain 
changes its conscription laws, he will 
begin two years’ service as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

It is possible that Bannister may do 
some running again when he enters the 
army. It is less certain that he will ever 
run again in competition, for he would 
never be content with anything less 
than the kind of performance that, in 
his words, “takes more out of yourself 
than you’ve got.’’ 

One thing can be safely predicted. 
Whatever he does in the future, Ban- 
nister will be sustained, always, by an 
unfailing sense of humor. It did not 
desert him last May when he flew over 
to the U.S. and was caught up in a 
comedy of errors surrounding a com- 
mercial television program. It was still 
serving him well as lately as last Christ- 
ma.s morning at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
where some of the doctors and students 
put on a little entertainment entitled, 
“The Houseman’s Show.’’ 

One nurse in the chorus line was 
able to kick much higher than anyone 
else. Not surprising in view of the fact 
that this particular nurse was Roger 
Bannister, the house physician, the 
miler, the Sportsman of the Year. 



GREATEST CATCH of the year wa-s 
made, naturally, by fleet Willie Mays, who 
snagged Vic Wertz’s 450-foot drive at cru- 
cial point in first game of the World Series. 
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WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

THE EDITORS LISTEN TO AN AMERICAN GENERAL ON THE SUBJECT OF 
RUSSIAN RIFLEMEN. EXPLORE THE BAROQUE GOLF SITUATION IN LOS 
ANGELES AND TALK TO A JUSTIFIABLY IMMODEST BASKETBALL COACH 


Survival 

O tto Graham explained the reason 
for the rather extensive amount of 
yardage he had gained by running this 
year by saying, “When a pro quarter- 
back goes back to pass and can't find 
anyone open, he runs for his life. I have 
a wonderful wife and three children 
and I want to live.” 

Caracas critique 

N obody watched Russia’s entries in 
the World Championship Shoot- 
ing Matches at Caracas, Venezuela last 
month with quite so intent an eye as 
Major General (U.S.M.C. Ret.) Mer- 
ritt A. Edson, a hero of Guadalcanal 
who is currently executive director of 
the National Rifle Association. No- 
body was less surprised or more pained 
by the outcome: Russia first, with 78 
unofficial points: Sweden second; the 
U.S. third, with 34 points. “We just 
aren’t a nation of shooters any more,” 
the general says. “Only two percent of 
our male population is really familiar 
with firearms. TheSwisscan still shoot. 
The Swedes can. And now the Rus- 
sians can. So we get drubbed. 

“The Russians have organized their 
whole country since the war. They 
started town and village shooting clubs 
and gave them all the ammo and in- 
struction they wanted. When a local 
boy started to nail bull’s-eyes they 
asked him to join a city team and paid 
him whatever he’d have gotten back 
on the farm. The best of city shooters 
went to republic teams and the best 
of these ended up at Caracas. 

“A lot of men on their team looked 
as though they had come right off the 
farm. They were young— about 25. 
Their equipment was no better than 
ours— in fact they used some American 
equipment and ammunition. They all 
shot exactly the same. For instance, 
when our men shoot from the kneeling 
position, some fold their right leg un- 
der them and sit on the side of their 
shoe and others squat back and sit on 
the heel of the right foot. The Russians 
alt sit on the heel. They all wear the 


same sort of leather shooting jacket. 
They all wear high boots when they're 
on the line. Most of our shooters wear 
low shoes, but 1 think the Russians 
have figured it out that boots give 
more support for long matches. 

“They sure could shoot. And they 
had teamwork — no Russian ever fired 
on the line without having his coach at 
his elbow. The shooter and coach had 
worked together for months. Some of 
our shooters had never worked with 
their coaches before they hit Caracas. 
We had a group of experts, but the 
Russians were a team of experts. And, 
frankly, we don’t have the reservoir of 
talent the Russians have now.” 

The cure? General Edson (who har- 
bors the stubborn conviction that the 
next war will be won by riflemen, 
H-bomb or no H-bomb t intends to ask 
the Army for almost $2 million to sub- 
sidize civilian marksmanship, mainly 
through purchase of ammunition. The 
framework for such rifle training al- 
ready exists — there are over 8,000 gun 
clubs affiliated with the NRA. 

“I want to see the Russians shoot 
as a team under pressure some day,” 
the general said almost wistfully. “At 
Caracas they were ahead all the lime. 
But I wonder what would happen if 
they started to lose. They just aren’t 
supposed to lose — I think a few of 
them might crack.” 

City of the angles 

E very now and then an accumula- 
tion of pressure blows the sleek 
hood right off the top of the high- 
powered engine of professional golf 
and one can look inside and see all the 
minuscule machinery whirring around. 


The 1955 Los Angeles Open has pro- 
vided such an explosion and a superb 
view of the mechanism. 

Over the past 30 years the Los An- 
geles Open, staged the first full week- 


end in Januarj', has traditionally been 
the lead-off event of the new golfing 
year. Since its inauguration, it has 
been entrepreneured by the Los An- 
geles Junior Chamber of Commerce 
whose main idea has been to remind 
the nation that golf is a year-round 
activity in sunny southern Cal. The 
lAJC has not always been sweet rea- 
sonableness in its arbitrary demands 
for running its tournament with a 
minimum of “cosponsorship” from the 
Professional Golfers Association, and 
the PGA, for its part, has frequently 
exposed itself as a faction-split organ- 
ization with no coordinated philosophy 
of its function. In 1949, for instance, 
the LAJC decided to pare the un- 
wieldy tournament field by reducing 
the exempt list — players who were au- 
tomatically qualified — from the low 
30 to the low 20 scorers in the preced- 
ing National Open. Since this forced 
a star PGA circuiteer like Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff to undergo the ignominy 
of qualifying like a common hacker, 
the louring pros sought to revise the 
procedure. They charged, among other 
things, that the bulky field was popu- 
lated with local boys who made good 
by falsifying their scores. The LAJC 
countercharged with equal nicety 
that this attack was only a ruse by 
which the circuit proa were attempt- 
ing to freeze out newcomers. There 
were other passages-at-arms, and 
some years the tournament was 
staged without the formality of a 
signed contract. 

I>asl February the LAJC, feeling 
that it had had its fill of dickering and 
•bickering, undertook to sign up with 
the PGA for the coming three years. 
It was not as easy as all that, for the 
PGA was smarting over a number ot 
things. First, the LAJC had allied it- 
self with a new organization called the 
Winter Golf Sponsors Association, 
which the PGA considered a distinct 
threat to its program for controlling 
the circuit tournaments and the con- 
ditions under which these tourna- 
ments would be run. Second, and at 
least as important, the major golf 
continued on next page 
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«‘{|uipment manufacturers had sus- 
peiuierl their annual donation of $25,- 
000 to the PGA Tournament Commit- 
tee in fav’or of employing this sum in 
a drive for more and belter golf 
courses. However, it was finally agreed 
verbally by LAJC and the PGA that 
the 1955 L.A. Open would be held on 
Jan. 7 through Jan. 10 for a purse of 
$20,000 (an increase of $5,000) with 
a payment of $2,000 tan increase of 
$1,250) to the PGA Tournament Com- 
mittee for supplying the talent, put- 
ting on the clinic, etc. It was fur- 
thermore agreed that the purse for the 
’.56 and '57 Opens would be “at least” 
$1.5,000. 

The LAJC was rudely jolted in June 
by the receipt of a letter from Robert 
I.eacox, a Kansas (Mty tire distributor 
who had in the interim been appoint- 
ed Coordinator of Schedules for the 
PGA. Leacox teed off with a new set of 
demands: a $25,000 minimum purse for 
'56 and ’57 plus the additional pay- 
ment of $2,500 to the Tournament 
Committee. F'ailure to comply with 
these terms, Leacox said, would result 
in the L.A. Open’s being sponsored by 
a “friend” of the PGA, a Battle Creek 
trailer manufacturer named William 
B. MacDonald, who operates two 
plants in the suburbs of Los .•\ngeles, 
is the new-type golf sponsor who treats 
golf pros like visiting royalty and who 
was ready, wdlling, and able to meet 
the PGA’s asking price. The LAJC re- 
acted violently. It questioned Lea- 
cox’s credentials and MacDonald’s 
right in daring to horn in on a civic 
institution three decades old. 

In August, MacDonald summoned 
a press conference and announced that 
at the behest of his good friends in the 
PGA he would stage a tournament in 
the Los .\ngeles area to be called the 
Pan-American Open. The site: the In- 
glewood Country Club, a rather run- 
down, oil-derrick-backgrounded course 
next to the Hollywood race track. 
The dates: Jan. 6 through Jan. 9, or 
the same weekend the L.A. Open was 
scheduled. The press conference grew 
stormy when Paul Zimmerman, the 
sports editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
hurled insults at MacDonald and ac- 
cused him, “You’re not a friend of the 
golfers. You’re out here for the pub- 
licity.” MacDonald countered by stat- 
ing that any PGA member who played 
in any other tournament within a 100- 
mile radius of his own shindig would 
be fined $1,000 by the PGA. 

The LAJC elected to proceed with 
its own tournament nonetheless. The 
L.A. Open, it declared, would be held, 
as previously announced, at the city- 
owned Rancho Municipal Golf Course 
—like Inglewood, hardly a lest of 
championship golf. The purse would 
be upped to $25,000 and, moreover, 
the LAJC would pay the legal fees of 
any PGA member who tested the 


validity of the threat of fine by play- 
ing in the L.A. Open. 

The has.sle then entered its baroque 
period. The LAJC announced it would 
turn over all tournament profits to the 
Olympic Fund, with the obvious im- 
plication that anyone who interfered 
with this worthwhile venture— put- 
ting the Russians in their place and all 
that— was hardly patriotic. MacDon- 
a!<l then approached the Olympic 
Committee with a similar proposal. 
Next, the LAJC, hoping to lure siz- 
able crowds by offering up the likes of 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Dean Mar- 
tin, cl al., authorized a special 20- 
player exempt list for golfing celebri- 
ties. MacDonald counlerannounced 
that the Pan-American Open would be 
preceded by a one-{lay pro-amateur 
celebrities tournament to be presided 
over by Dean Martin and Nicky Hil- 
ton- proceeds to go to the Motion Pic- 
ture Relief Fund. Shortly after this, 
wearying of the acrimony and the un- 
favorablepublicily, MacDonald volun- 
teered to merge the two tournaments 
and turn his over to the LAJC to po- 
lice and co-superintend. The LAJC 
haughtily told him that its members 
could hardly be expected to help out 
in a tournament that was basically a 
publicity promotion for MacDonald’s 
trailer business. 

The first full weekend in January 
should give Las Angeles its fill of golf. 
At last advice from the coast, both 
Opens will go on, the Pan-American 
with a representative field of PGA lu- 
minaries, the L.A. with the most un- 
orthodox collection of golfers ever to 
compete for $25,000 — public links 
champs, motion picture ofiicials, prom- 
inent second vice presidents of local 
business firms, TV actors and so on. 
This drastic change in line-up prompt- 
ed a new development: the LAJC re- 
vised its descriptive tag line for the 
L.A. Open from Golf’s Golden Tour- 
nament to The Community Classic 
Where Good Sports Will Meet. 


Who’s kissing whom? 

AT o\K time or another, Adolph 
^ Rupp, who coaches winning ha.s- 
ketball teams at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been described as “brash," 
“ambitious,” “arrogant,” “ruthless” 
and “overbearing.” 

After a Kentucky team defeated 
Georgia last year for the umpteenth 
straight time, Rupp announced that 
the victory had been devoid of pleas- 
ure. “Beating Georgia,” hecomplained, 
“is as ridiculous as kissing your sister.” 

When the basketball scandal first 
broke in New York, Rupp compared 
New York City, roughly, to Gomorrah. 
“Gamblers,” he declared, “couldn’t 
touch my Kentucky boys with a 10- 
foot pole.” Almost a year pas.sed before 
three Kentucky stars were arrested for 
fixing games. 

Asked last season about his st{uad, 
which went unbeaten but did not com- 
pete in the NCAA tournament be- 
cause several of its players were ineligi- 
ble, Rupp confes.sed that he had “the 
greatest team ever assembled in the 
United Slates.” .\sk Rupp why any 
Kentucky team is great and he an- 
swers tartly: “Great coaching.” 

Perhaps Rupp exaggerates, but not 
much. Over 25 seasons his teams have 
won more than 85% of their games, 
and it was hardly a surprise last week 
to see Kentucky defeat strong teams 
like La Salle and Utah. It wasn’t even 
a shock to learn that the Utah triumph 
was Rupp’s 500th, a total with few 
precedents. What is a surpri.se is the 
new facet of Rupp’s personality that 
last week’s victories revealed. 

Before the basketball season started, 
Rupp wrote a letter outlining the bas- 
ketball scene as he saw it. 

“Top teams nationally,” he wrote, 
“will be La Salle, Duciuesne, Dayton, 
Iowa, Niagara and .Alabama.” 

Kentucky? Sorry, but three great 
stars had graduated. "To replace one 
would be tlifficult,” Rupp’s letter cx- 
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plained. “To replace all three is impos- 
sible. This will be a year when Ken- 
tucky must rebuild." 

Kentucky has rebuilt so w’ell that it 
was ranked No. 1 in last week’s A.P. 
poll of college basketball teams. The 
new Rupp, humble in November, is 
winning games like the old Rupp in 
December. But one wonders about the 
deeper effects of humility. How do the 
victories feel now*, coach — even the 
victories over (Jeorgia? 

Must be as pleasant as kissing a total 
stranger, pale, blonde and willowy. 

Tennis’ register 

T mr qukstion' of who are the best 
tennis players in the United States 
is usually answered convincingly 
enough during the hundreds of big and 
little tournameni.s which seem to run 
on, indoors and out. the full 12 month.s 
of every year. Just to give the matter 
a sort of Social Register officialdom, 
however, the United States l.awn 
Tennis Association annually brings out 
its own approved H'Ao’s H'Ao — a nu- 
merical ranking in all divisions, which 
in the past has not only managed to 
solve a few seeding problems for tour- 
nament committees but has also 
swelled many a tennis head to full- 
bounce proportions. 

There is, before these rankings be- 
come ab.solute net gospel, some rather 
intricate paper work to be done by the 
dozen or so members of the Ranking 
Committee appointed by the USI.T.A 
president. Sitting around in a con- 
ference room each fall, the committee 
straightway asks for the facts. The 
facts brought forward this year com- 
prised some 70 pages of tabulations, 
listing, among other things, the com- 
plete records of all players who in 1954 
competed in tournaments sanctioned 
or approved by the USf.,TA. 

The fat ledger, drawn up in October 
by the USLTA Executive Secretary, 
Edwin S. Baker, on the 36th door of 
New York’s Equital)le Building, lists 
purely the won-lost record of every 
man and woman. Thus, a youngster 
who distinguished him.self on the Mar- 
tini circuit while failing to last out the 
second round of any tournament from 
June through September need not fear 
that Baker’s statisticians will find time 
to write a warning letter to the folks 
back home. "The rankings,” says Ba- 
ker, "are based on records, not personal 
opinions.” The record last year, for 
instance, showed that National Cham- 
pion Vic Seixas (through September! 
.lad marked up some 57 wins around 
the tournament trail, while losing 17 
matches. His over-all record was not 
appreciably better than that of his 
Davis Cup teammate Tony Trabert, 
but his triumph at Forest Hills right- 
fully earned him (according to the vote 
of the committee) the No. 1 position. 
The winner of our national title, if 


he is an American, almost automatical- 
ly gets top billing. 

There was actually little the Rank- 
ing Committee had to argue over this 
time. The list <»f names in the top 10 is 
a familiar one— and shouldn’t throw 
too much fear into anyone. The old 
names are still around: .Art Lansen, 
Gardnar Mulloy, Tom Brown, Bill Tal- 
bert and Herbie Flam. Ham Richard- 
son as befits a Rhodes Scholar and a 
Davis Cupper, jumped from No. 6 
to No. 3. Eddie Moylan jumped from 
nowhere to No. 7 (not as big a jump 
as Pancho Gonzales’ rise from No. 
17 to No. 1 in 1948 I. In the second 10 
there is no startling newcomer, and it 
isn’t until the third 10 that you’ll 
meet members of Jack Kramer’s spe- 
cial Davis Cup training squad, such 
as Gerald Moss (No. 23) and Mike 
Green (No. 28). 

The women’s ranking showed only 
one big .surprise: San Diego’s chunky 
Maureen ('onnolly, the best female 
tennis player in the world, (ailed to 
make the first 20. She failed even to 
make the following category, known as 
Cla.ss A. Instead, she was brushed off, 
along with three others (including for- 
mer three-time U.S. Cliampion Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne duPont i.into a clas- 
sification headed "Insufficient Data." 
.All this despite having won in 19.')4 
the French and Wimbledon crowns as 
well as the U.S. Clay C ourt title. Little 
Mo, as everyone knows, missed the 
Nalional-s after she and her horse had a 
bru.sh with a delivery truck. She failed 
to play in the Eastern grass events— 
which the Ranking C'ommittee consider 
second in importance only to the na- 
tionals— and thus had to forfeit her 
No. 1 ranking to Doris Hart, a fine ten- 
nis player, to be sure, but no C onnolly. 
"This may sound to some people a lit- 
tle unfair to Maureen,” says Edwin 
Baker, "but regulations are regulations, 
you know.” 

The moment of truth 

B ec'aUsk bullfighting is so formal and 
stylized it usually does not have 
much appeal for Americans, with cer- 
tain rather well-known exceptions. 
Americans are more at home in the 
casual, informal atmosphere of the 
ijaseball field, the fight club, the foot- 
ball stadium. In America the unortho- 
dox is deified: the I2th man, drunk, 
who runs out on the football field at 
a Princeion-Dartmouth game to play 
end. the Danny Gardella who forget- 
fully tucks his glove under his arm just 
as a fly l)all is hit his way. the Tony 
Galento who nearly knocks out a per- 
fectly conditioned Joe Louis. 

It is logi<-al, then, to as.sume that ihe 
following news items from the bull ring 
will appeal to the .American sport fan. 
In Alcala de Henares, Spain, a particu- 
larly fierce l)ull sent niahulores and 
peoncs scurrying l)ehind the hurhide- 


ros. Matadorat and peonen and fejir/o- 
deros are Spanish words that mean, in 
this instance, that nobody wanted to 
mess around with this bull. But over 
the harrera leaped an esponldneo who 
grabbed a cape as he crossed the calle- 
jon. For backward members of the 
class, this means a man sitting in the 
stands decided he would fight the bull. 

Dressed in an ordinary business suit, 
he raced to the middle of the arena. 



dropped to his knees and brought the 
rushing bull pa.st him with a glorious 
swirl of the big cape. Three times he 
passed the beast before the profession- 
al bullfighters surrounded him, scream- 
ing for him to get out of the way. He 
refused, and somebodj' grabbed the 
cape from him. Undaunted, he yanked 
off his suit coat and passed the bull 
with that. On the second try with the 
coal, he was tossed high in the air. 
While the professionals got and held 
the bull’s attention, our hero rose to 
his feet, clasped his hands over his head 
in triumph and was hustled over the 
wall and into the hands of the police, 
who promptly arrested him for “spon- 
taneous bullfighting.” 

We are told that things like this 
happen several times a season, but la.st 
week in Seville, Spain, there was a rare 
sight indeed— a lady e>^pont&nea. She 
wa.s a husky peasant girl of 20 who 
leaped into the ring to confront the 
bull but who was intercepted and es- 
corted out of the arena before she made 
her first pass. As the police led her 
away, she was shouting defiantly the 
Spanish equivalent of "I can fight bulls 
better than them bums.” 

The final note has to do with the un- 
orthodoxy of the bull, rather than the 
human. In Bogota, Colombia, a bull 
tossed and wounded a iiialador whose 
job it was to kill him. The other mata- 
dor took over and was also wounded. 
This left it up to the sohre^alioite—an 
understudy kept in reserve for just 
such occasions. He entered the ring 
proudly, did a commendable job with 
the mulein and then sent the bull down 
with one expertly placed thrust of the 
sword. The crowd ch€*ered, and the un- 
tU>rstudy was awarded one of the bull’s 
ears — a signal honor — for bis perform- 
ance. But as the understudy was gra- 
ciously taking the plaudits of the 
crowd, the “dead” bull rose from the 
sand, charged the triumphant bull- 
fighter and sent him to the infirmary. 
It was, you might say, the bull’s day. 
Since there were no more maladorea in 
ri^serve, he was finally dispatched by a 
bullet from a soldier’s rifle. The story 
unhappily failed to say whether the 
bull’s ear had yet been cut off before he 
revived. 
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MEN WITH BASKETS 

A famous author and a great photographer combine their talents . 
to report on jai alai, which may be the fastest game in the world 


M any years ago a Cuban friend 
was describing to me the devas- 
tating power of Erdoza’s forehand. 

• “There was this great match,” he 
explained with appropriate gestures. 
"The four players were battling fe- 
rociously. Erdoza got the ball. He 
slammed it against the front wall, fast 
like a bullet. It came hack maybe twice 
as fast. It was so fast that nobody 
could dodge it. Not even Erdoza. He 
knocked out all of his own front teeth.” 

In all sports there are always some 
men who become traditional, just as 
Ty Cobb and Babe Ruth did in base- 
ball. In jai alai it is generally conceded 
that the greatest of all players was 
Erdoza who was at his peak about 30 
years ago. 

A PHENOM 

Erdoza was a Basque. He was short, 
stocky, powerful, shrewd and possessed 
of lightning reactions. He was a front- 
wall player, a delantero. Throughout 
the jai alai world he was known by 
the nickname of El Fendmeno, which 
means just what you think it docs if 
you pronounce it in English. He could 
do everything better than anybody 
else could. 

But for all his great skill it was 
inevitable that there came times when 
Erdoza was as helpless as a skier on 
ice. For jai alai (you pronounce it 
high-lie) is just too fast and too dan- 
gerous ever to be completely mastered. 
The men who play it are incredibly 
expert and unbelievably agile. They 
make fantastic recoveries and impos- 
sible shots. But there are always times 
when they make what even for them 
are incredible mistakes. 

I saw the game first on a cruise to 
Havana in 1925. I fell in love with it 
then. In middle age the fact is hard to 
explain —impetuousness, stupidity — 


but there was no other answer at the 
time. I had to play. 

“Si, senor, you can make fine player, 
but is it wise?” The note of admoni- 
tion eluded me. We were watching 
several strong-limbed but not very 
clever youths floundering around the 
court (cnncAa) during practice. They 
looked to be in imminent danger of 
losing their lives. A pretty fair ball 
player from South Carolina, I figured, 
shouldn’t have trouble here. 

As it developed, the clumsy lads had 
had several years’ experience. They 
start early with jai alai and practice 
long. The fly shagger from South Caro- 
lina only on occasion touched the ball 
(pelota). He was lucky to hear it as it 
screamed past his ear. 

JUST FAIR 

I worked hard at the game that year 
and got to thwacking the ball eventu- 
ally. I played the game with a degree 
of regularity for the next 25 years, but 
never became proficient with the pro- 
fessionals, although I was known as a 
good amateur. Most of the time the 
pros seemed to be tr>nng to protect me. 
They failed on two notable occasions, 
each of which ended in a major opera- 
tion. but my spirits never dimmed. 

To gel the scope of the game visual- 
ize a court as long as half a city block 
and as wide as a city street on which 
two teams of two men each are play- 
ing. There is a high, about 50 foot, 
granite wall in front of them and two 
concrete walls of the same height to 
the left and behind them. On the 


fourth side there is a wire mesh screen 
and it is a moot point whether it is 
there to save the lives of the specta- 
tors or the players. 

Each player is equipped with a 
woven basketlike contraption, called 
Cfs/a, attached to his right hand. The 
ball they are using is smaller than a 
baseball and nearly as heavy, hard as 
a rock and lethal. The men watch the 
ball with the alert caution of eagles as 
it soars up toward the front wall. It 
hits with a loud crack and then fires 
off at a speed that makes it a blur to 
the spectators along the side. With the 
quick grace of a large, powerful cat 
an opposing player leaps to the spot 
where he has calculated he can get a 
swipe at the ball. He turns in the air 
and in one continuous motion catches 
the ball in the upper end of his ce»ta 
and whirls it out the bottom. 

Make no mistake about it. The ball 
leaves with terrific force. It often trav- 
els more than 250 feet in the air— to 
the front wall and back before it hits 
the ground. When it hits you, you feel 
it. Players who haven’t gotten out of 
the way have been killed. 

That, in simple essence, is jai alai. 
It is a game apart, although there are 
those who call it glorified handball. 
Handball with artillery is more like it, 
with elements of lacrosse (because of 
the ceitta) and squash tossed in. Butin 
its rules jai alai is simplicity itself. The 
ball may be taken off the walls on the 
fly or after a bounce as long as it has 
hit within the playing area. The one 
complication is serving and that only 
continued on page 25 


With a swish of the cesta, pelota is sent up to front wall to 
begin play for point that continues through next three pages. 
Server is Urcola, regarded as Mexico’s best front-court man. 
He plays at Miami’s Biscayne Fronton where photos were taken 
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Jai alai players at the Miami Fronton use the side or lateral wall as springboard to get altitude for high shots 







JAI ALAI fonlinued from page 20 

looks more complex than it is. Along 
the side wall are a series of equally 
spaced lines numbered oonsecutively. 
Only two are of importance to the 
spectator, one at mid-court, the other 
half way from there to the front wall. 
A proper serve must drop between the 
lines. After that it is every man for 
himself. 

It is the enormous ground the play- 
ers have to cover, the speed of the ball 
and the fact that the players are not 
allowed to cradle the ball— not even for 
a second— that makes jai alai the game 
it is. The combination of the three 
leads to spectacular jumping and fall- 
ing and shooting during a game. 

I have heard untutored tourists see- 
ing the game for the first time sneer 
at some, calling them grandstanding. 
Certain plays may look that way, but 
there is no more showing off to them 
than there is to a diving, over-the- 
shoulder catch by Mays or Piersall 
against the center-field wall. 

CRAZY BALL CRAZY 

In fact, the jai alai retrieve in deep 
center may be a bit harder. It is impos- 
sible for the ball not to curve in jai 
alai. This is because an enormous spin 
is imparted to the ball as it rips over 
the cross-woven straws of the cexia. 
The spin causes the ball to carom cra- 
zily off one or all of the three walls. 

The suddenly veering ball often 
causes a player to be a split second late 
in getting into position and ho has to 
take desperate measures. One of the 
most desperate, and frequent, is a 
startling play in which a back man will 
be seen to take a shot off the rear wall 
on his backhand side lall restait must 
be worn on the right hand) and then 
fall fiat as a pancake in the act of hurl- 
ing the ball toward the front wall. 

There is another sensational play 
that occurs when the ball comes off the 
back wall closer to the player’s body 
than he anticipated. Since he must 
catch and throw the ball all in the 
same motion, the only way he can get 
his shot off is to let himself start to fall 
thu.s drawing back out of the path of 
the ball. The aerobatic play is perfectly 
executed when the player pays the su- 
preme penalty for his misjudgment 
with a resounding smack on the con- 
crete floor. 

For all its excitement, the play is 
nearly matched in color by the trap- 
pings of the game. I remember the ear- 
ly days in Havana. At nights I’d go to 
the Fronton Habana-Madrid. Fronton 
is the generic term for a building that 


houses a jai alai court. Like all pub- 
lic courts then and now, the lights 
dimmed over the stands a.s play be- 
gan. The court lights meanwhile came 
on full force and the scene was bril- 
liant: beautifully conditioned athletes 
dressed in bright colored shirts and 
spotless white slack-s, in their hands 
the yellow realas, and all this set off 
against the green of the court walls 
and the white of the floors. 

To me the players were great and 
romantic men. They came from all 
over the world, wherever the game is 
played. From the Basque country, 
where some historians say the game 
originated, from other parts of Spain, 
Cuba, Mexico, South America, the 
Philippines, Egypt, China, France. It- 
aly and Belgium. They would travel in 
troupes from one fronton to another 
catching the various seasons. A truly 
international set. 

WHERE BETTORS MEET 

The stands always hummed with ex- 
citement. Jai alai then as now wa.s pri- 
marily a betting game and the delir- 
ious spectators howled encouragement 
or invective according to which team 
they had bet on. There are two main 
ways to bet on jai alai. It depends on 
which kind of a game is being played. 
In Havana they played match games, 
two men against two, and belting 
on them was a highly complicated 
procedure. The hou.se didn't bet 
but it did provide brokers who wore 
white coats and red berets and charged 



OUTSIZED RIGHT ARM Is trademark 
of jai alai players. Excessive development 
results from supporting the clawlike renla. 


a sintple fee of 10' of the winnings. 

The games usually went to 30 points, 
a poittl being gained when the oth- 
er team failed to return the ball to 
the front wall on a fly or before one 
bounce. People bet on everj’ point and 
as the score changed so did the odds. 
With the tide running 10 2 against a 
team, the odds would go to 4-1. When 
the .score wa,s even, usually the odds 
were also. Smart bettors played the 
“hot” team and interest fell off as one 
conlinued on next page 



SPECTATOR'S VIEW of Miami's Biscaynt* Fronton. At left is tote board with win, 
place and show odds. Jai alai is seen by Americans only in Florida and on Mexican border. 
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team drew away from the other. But 
there were miracles. I recall one eve- 
ning when a brilliant team was down 
Odds were 30 1 against them. 
They rallied and won; I scored a wind- 
fall that night. 

What made life so exciting then was 
placing the bet. Betting slips and mon- 
ey were tossed back and forth between 
bettors and brokers in tennis balls 
which had holes cut in them. In an ex- 
citing game the air seemed literally 
filled with flying balls— and the place 
was a bedlam. 

Jai alai was imported into the U.S. 
on several different occasions. It held 
forth for one season in the old New 
York Hippodrome, the huge stage of 
which had been converted into a light- 
ning-fast court. It also was seen in Chi- 
cago and New Orleans but without 
legaliz<‘d betting it never caught on. 
In Miami, where betting is allowed, it 
has flourished for many years at the 
Biscayne Fronton, competing for at- 
tention with the dog races. It has also 


flourished directly across the Southern 
California border in Tia Juana, Mex- 
ico, where it is played every Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
night throughout the year to capacity 
crowds which are approximately 98' i 
American. 

A AGAINST B 

Apparently promoters feared the 
match-game style of betting was too 
frantic for Americans. However, they 
have developed "elimination” games 
in which the betting is done on a pari- 
muiuellike system, as at a race track, 
with patrons buying tickets for win. 
place or show. Say eight players, or 
teams of two, compete against each 
other. A starts against B. If A wins 
the point, he continues against C. If 
C wins that point he stays on the 
court and lakes on I). Losers go to the 
end of the line and await their turn. 
And so on until seven points have 
been scored by one man or a team. 

In both match and elimination play, 
matchmaking is based on the determi- 
nation to make the game close, and 


thus increase betting. It is done in two 
ways. One minor point is to permit the 
weaker team to serve from a point 
clo.ser to the front wall. More often it 
works that the truly great players are 
saddlerl with weaker and weaker part- 
ners against stronger and stronger op- 
position until the ganies become even. 
For this reason it is almost impossible 
to select a world champion in jai alai. 
One of the finest back-wall players of 
all lime, Ouillermo, probably lost more 
games than he ever won because of 
weak partners. 

Because there is betting, it is only 
natural that the most persistent ru- 
mor encountered at frontons is that the 
games are fi.xed. It is virtually impos- 
sible for a spectator to recognize a fix 
even if he is told one is "in.” It is too 
obvious to miss the ball. The players 
who have agreed to lose merely toss 
the ball up so that it is easier for their 
opponents to eventually make an un- 
gettable shot. It looks brilliant and 
the fixer does not look bad. 

Oddly enough, in Cuba’s most fa- 
mous fixed game, the pair that had 
conspired to lose and had actually bet 
on their opponents went loco with ex- 
citement and finally won the game, 
thus bankrupting themselves and also 
drawing life suspensions. 

In elimination matches which have 
spread to other countries it is harder 
to give the game away, mainly because 
so many have to agree to give it away. 
But baseball players and college boys 
have been bribed in this country and 
it is not inconceivable that a group r)f 
jai alai professionals could be reached. 

Nonetheless, jai alai players have 
their pride. Sometimes when they look 
their worst it is because they are hav- 
ing a bad night. As one of the finest 
back-court players in the world pul it 
to me one night after a miserable ex- 
hibition: "Some nights you cannot 
catch a watermelon.” 

And what’s the difference? It’s the 
eternal uncertainly that feeds the rab- 
id enthusia.sm of the fnndtiros. ^ o 



NEW COATSKIN COVER isslltched 
on pflola by hand, then hammered to 
restore hardness which should exceed 
t hat of a ba-seball. Pelola has core of rub- 
ber, is generally uneven and wears out 
fa.st. At right, fronton employe reweaves 
worn cesta. Jai alai equipment wears out 
so fa-st Bi-scayne has to maintain own 
shop. Savings from such maintenance 
amount to thousands of dollars yearly. 




CUTAWAY OF AVERAGE FRONTON reveals court 176 by of concreie. A net alongside protects spectators from the ball. 

55 ft. and 50 ft. high. Front wall i.s made of granite, the others Markers on the side wall .serve as guidc-s for the embattled players. 
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NEW redesi^ed chassis for even 
jrreater roadability 


NEW larjrer diameter torsion bars 
NEW rack and pinion steering 

NEW hijrh lift cams and 190-250 
horsepower 

NEW oil igrnition coil 
NEW enlarged cockpit- 
increased leg room 


Plus smart new refinements of the same 
sculptured beauty that made Jaguar 
the world's most admired motor car. 
Seeing’s believing. Drive it your.self. 
fall your Jaguar dealer today. 



HriVP 

the NEW 1955 


now more than 
the finest car of its 


in the world! 


DUIributor W'ml of the 

CHARLES H. HORNBURG, JR., INC. 

917C Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 


Diiitributor Knot of tht .l/issiasippi 
THE HOFFMAN MOTOR CAR CO., INC. 

4K7 Park Avenue, N'ew York City 
Go Hast .'^uulh Water Street, Chicago, III, 


XK-141) Super Sports Roadster .... $3450* 

.XK-MO Super Sports Convertible 

nr Hard Top Coupe $3795* 

XK-1 m ’‘M" Special Crankshaft damper, wire 
wheels, twin cxhaust.<<, 2 fog lamps, wind- 
shield washers. $145 additional. 

XK*140 ".MC”. As above with "C’’ type cylinder 
head. 210 H.P. $293 additional. 

■•n” competition model. 250 11. P. available soon. 

l.iiiirork de Sormnnville overdrive or 
Hori/-lVrm>er autoniatir lraiiiiiniii*ion Ofttionnl. 

'Port of entry. Price includes heater, lacho- 
meter, directional lights, electric windshield 
wipers, electric clock, automatic liack-up light. 
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NATIONAL RETRIEVER TRIALS AT WELDON SPRING, MO. GET UNDER WAY AS GALLERY WATCHES A PHEASANT SHOT BY THE GUN 


HUNTING DOGS HAVE 


Field trials are a fasl'^rowini! sport which thrives on the true hunter's 
love for the out of doors and the eternal fascination of training an animal 



WARHOOP JAKE. TOP POINTER IN 1»S4 


O v A BI.URTKRY October morning in 
1874 a group of Tenneasee sports- 
men gathered together in a field near 
Memphis tosettle a longstanding argu- 
ment about who had the best hunting 
dog. They didn’t know it then, but 
they were holding the first public field 
trial in America. The event attracted 
only nine dogs of local reputation but 
it so fired the imaginations and the 
fancy of sportsmen who heard about 
it that soon more of these dog con- 
tests were being held and a new sport 


was born. Since then there has been a 
steady growth in their popularity, and 
today field trials are held in all parts of 
the country for all of the sporting dog-s 
—pointers, setters, retrievers, spaniels 
and various breeds of hounds. 

To an uninitiatwl observer a field 
(rial sometimes resembles a rituali.stie 
ceremony in which dogs and people run 
about, invariably in foul weather, in 
pursuit of rewards which seem to be 
far outweighed by the discomfort and 
cost involved in achieving them. To 
the devotee, however, the tribulations 
are a challenge and the reward.s are real. 

If called upon to e.xplain their addic- 
tion to the sport, field trial cnthu.sia.sts 
are apt to go textbook on you and talk 
loftily of "improving the breed” and 
"demonstrating the performance of a 
perfectly trained dog in the hunting 
field.” But over a second drink around 


the fire they will confess that the thing 
which drives them more than any 
other is rivalry, plus the love of dogs. 

“A GOLDEN DECADE" 

Whether it is hounds chasing rab- 
bits, bird dogs pointing or retrievers 
and spaniels retrieving, the challenge 
of a field trial is a constant incentive 
to anybody with a good hunting dog 
and a sporting instinct. Field trials 
have become so popular since the end 
of the last war that the sport is enjoy- 
ing its "golden decade.” I.ast year there 
were more than 2,000 trials sanctioned 
by the American Kennel Club — about 
400 more than the previous year. In 
addition, the 160 member organiza- 
tions of tlie Amateur Field Trial Clubs 
of America, which specialize in the 
pointing breeds, each held from one to 
three trials of their own. 
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by REGINALD WELLS 


Training your own dog and handling 
it in local field trials is not an exces- 
sively expensive pastime. It takes 
al)out ii year to train a bird dog and if 
you don’t want to do the job yourself 
a profe.ssional handler can be hired. If 
you catch field trial fever in some of 
the costlier l)reed.s — particularly bird 
dogs or retrievers — and get the itch to 
prove your dog’s worth on the big- 
time circuits, then be prepared to sup- 
port an extra family of two— the dog 
and its liandler — and pay the cost of 
junketing back and forth across the 
nation on field trial tours. Bo pre- 
pare<i. also, to say goodby to your dog. 

Between Its training and campaigning 
it might be able to fit in a couple of 
month.s with you at home per year. 

Despite this, thuu.sands of field trial 
fans are bitten by the hig-lime bug flying leap is imidc by black babrudor as it bcgin-^ water retrieve. Dogs must enter 

and it is in these major circuit trials water Iwldly without help from handler, who direct.^ dog by hand and whistle signals. 


variety of hand and whistle signals. 
When a dog comes to point, the han- 
dler fiusbes the bird out of cover and 
fires a blank from his revolver. The 
dog must remain steady to the shot. 
It is also a rule that the dogs must hack 
the point of their bracemate, which 
mean.s if one dog points a bird the oth- 
er dog, whtj may not see or scent any- 
thing. mu.st automatically honor it and 
come to point himself. 

LAND & WATER TESTS 

.\nother popular division of the 
field trial sport is that for retrievers — 
Labrador.s, golden retrievers and Ches- 
apeake Bay retrievers— who perform 
at returning fallen game in a series of 
land and water tesUs. Unlike pointers, 
who must find their own game, retriev- 
ers generally work with birds released 
and shot in front of them. They must 
retrieve all kinds of game birds, what- 
ever the liazards. Blind as well as 
marked retrieves are given. 

In the marked retrieves a dog is al- 
lowed to see where the bird falls. On 
blind retrieves the birds are hidden in 
cover beforehand and the dogs must 
retrieve them by obeying directions 
and signals from ihcir handler. Some- 
times more than one bird is shot for 
the .same ie.st and the dog is retjuired 
to mark and remember each po.sition 
and retrieve them one after the other 
rovliitucil nil next pmje 


THEIR DAY 


that the sport has been brought to its 
mo.st profe.ssional peak. The major cir- 
cuit for setters, pointers. Weimaran- 
ers and Brittany spaniels begins each 
year in Canada on pheasant, prairie 
chicken or Hungarian partridge and 
swings down through the South in llte 
winter. Culminating event of the year 
for bird-dog men is the National Bird 
Dog Championship trial at (Irand 
.lunction, Teun. in February. Last 
year’s winner was Warboop Jake, a 
liver-and-white pointer owned by Dr. 
H. K. Longsdorf of Mount Holly, N'.J. 

The favorite dog at these events 
used to l)e the setter, hut in recent 
years the pointers have taken over the 
field. Procedures at bird dog trials dif- 
fer slightly from place to place, de- 
j)ending on what game is used and 
whether or not natural game is plenti- 
ful. Where natural game is not avail- 
able. birds are planted. 

Bird dogs, a.s their name implies, 
.specialize in scenting and finding game 
birds such as (|uail, grouse, |)arlridge 
and pheasant. They are run in braces 
during a trial, and because they range 
over a lot of ground, judges, handlers 
and the gallery follow on horseback. 

The dogssweej) the course trying to 
locate and point the hidden birds while 
the judges score them for their bird 
sense, speed, range, style and stamina, 
To control the dog.s, liandler.s use a 
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FIELD TRIAL HALL OF FAME 


Known amon^ connoisseur; as “the father of 
the modern pointer,” Fishel's Frank was a titan 
of the breed and sired 57 winners before he 
died in 1916. The only modern dog honored 
with pillars of the breed was Luminary, who 
aired 95 winners and died in 1948. Mary Mont- 
rose wa.s the only bitch elected to the Hall of 
Fame. She won the National Championship 
three times. Muscle Shoals’ Jake was the con- 
troversial dog of its day but earned its place 
with the greats after siring 97 winners. John 
Proctor, a son of Fishel’s Frank, won 23 place- 
ments, including 14 firsts, and sired 49 win- 
ners. The.se portraits of the dogs were painted 
for Hail of Fame by noted artist Iwan Lotton. 


HUNTING DOGS HAVE THEIR DAY contitiited from page 29 


with as little handling as possible. 

A spectacular retrieve by Champion 
Chesapeake Dilwyne Montauk Pilot 
some years ago is a classic example of 
the way a good dog works. He was giv- 
en a blind water retrieve of two ducks. 
One fell dead but the other was only 
crippled. Pilot noticed the other duck 
escaping and immediately dropped 
the dead one to go after the cripple. 
He reached it in spite of heavy tides 
and winds hut it started to dive. 

Undaunted, Pilot dived after it time 
and again and finally caught the bird 
and retrieved it. Then, swimming in 
ever widening circles and looking back 
for directions from his handler, Pilot 
managed to locate and retrieve the 
dead duck. 

The instinct which is as much a part 


of a champion retriever’s qualities as 
his training was eloquently illustrated 
in the 1954 National Champion Stake, 
held in November at Weldon Springs, 
Mo. Major VI, the black Labrador 
who won the title, made his first re- 
trieves far from the hunting field- 
according to its owner, Mrs. Fra.ser M. 
Horn of Southampton, N.Y., his first 
training was retrieving empty beer 
cans from around a Long Island bar. 

BEAGLES ARE FAVORITES 

The biggest boost to field trials, 
however, was given by a little hound 
called the beagle. There are now more 
beagles registered with A.K.C. (52.262) 
than any other purebred dog in Ameri- 
ca, and of the more than 2,000 A.K.C.- 
sanctioned trials held last year approx- 


imately 1,700 were for beagles. The 
beagle’s climb to the throne is due in 
part to the fact that it comes nearest 
to being an all-purpose dog, equally 
in demand as a pet in the home and as 
a show dog and sporting dog. Also, 
almost any section of the country has 
the game it chases— rabbits— in abun- 
dance. Beagles do not require the same 
degree of expertness in handling as do 
some of the other sporting breeds, and 
they are easier and cheaper to keep. 

The hard core of this segment of the 
sport is a passionately dedicated army 
of “single houndmen”— farmers, week- 
end hunters, city workers with a hob- 
l)y— who own just one or two hounds 
and enjoy them as pets and hunting 
dogs. A smaller, but no less dedicated, 
group in the beagle fraternity is the 




MIXED PACK of best hounds in Nation- 
al Beagle Club trial.'! at Aldie, Va. move 


PUBLIC FAVORITES both a.s pet.s and field trial dogs are beagles, which require 1ps.s- 
experl handling than other sporting breeds and arc usually easier and cheaper to keep. 
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pack masters, people with more time 
and money who prefer to run heaKles 
as individually owned packs with much 
of the formality of a fox hunt. 

QUALITY NOT QUANTITY 

At the great majority of beagle field 
trials the dogs are run in braces, with 
the judging being carried out on a 
points system which can lead to cham- 
pionship status. The beagle’s object in 
the trials is to find game and driv’e it 
“in an energetic and decisive manner, 
showing an animated desire to over- 
take it,” according to .^.K.C. rules. 
The amount of game found is not as 
important as the quality of working 
the ground. Accuracy in trailing, en- 
durance and obedience are the points 
watched for by the judges. 



olT at start of a three-hour make followed 
by masters, whips, judges and the gallery. 
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Teamwork and not indi%’idual per- 
formance count.s in the pack events. 
The ideal pack of beagles— whether 
four, eight or 16 are hunting together 
—should, when their turn comes, 
briskly apply themselves to the search 
for a rabbit, stay close together and 
turn to the huntsman’s horn. When a 
hound opens— the hunters’ term for 
barking on finding the scent— the oth- 
ers should fly to him, and when the 
scent is certain in their minds and to 
their noses they should all pursue it 
as one with great drive and cry, and 
should push their rabbit to a definite 
end — to a kill or to ground. 

Top event for single hounds is the 
International Beagle Federation 
Spring Derby Trial held near Pitts- 
burgh, which annually attracts so 



HOUNDS ARE PAINTED with identi- 
fying numbers before the three-hour slake. 


many challengers that its stakes have 
to be held in four different places at 
the same time. The top annual event 
for packs is the National Beagle Club’s 
pack trials held at Aldie, Va., won by 
Reese Howard’s newly formed North 
Country Beagles from Michigan. 

A milestone in the field trial sport 
was reached last year with the estab- 
lishment of a Field Trial Hall of F'ame. 
Instituted by The American Field 
magazine, the Hall of Fame is restrict- 
ed to pointing dogs but now that the 
pattern has been set it is likely that 
other breeds will be similarly immor- 
talized. Four outstanding pointers of 
the past and one comparatively mod- 
ern dog were named to the new Hall, 
as well as five sportsmen who pioneered 
the sport in this country. 

continued on next page 



SQUIRMING ARMFUL is held by Anne 
Wing, Joint Master of Sundanona Beagles. 
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HUNTING DOGS conlinucd from page SI 

T here are no greater devotees of the sport of field trials 
than those owning spaniels, either cocker or springer. 
From the East, where it originated, the breed’s populari- 
ty has stretched right out to the West Coast. Spaniel trials 
are similar to those for retrievers in that the dogs retrieve 
game, but they also have to find and flush it for the gun. 
Most tests are run over land on pheasants, but a nominal 
water test is given with ducks to prove the dog will enter 
water upon command. 

While searching, spaniels are not allowed to range deep 
into the field but must stay within about 30 yards of the 
gun, its normal effective range. Tested in the customary 
braces, the dogs hunt on parallel courses and must not in- 
terfere with each other. They are supposed to cover the 
ground briskly and quietly in the zigzag fashion known as 
"quartering” the course. Upon flushing a bird, the dog 
must drop to the ground so that it doesn’t charge on and 
flush others while the gun is empty. If the bird falls in the 
other dog’s course he must fetch and his bracemate must 
leave it alone. 

Winner of the 1954 National English Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial Championships run on the Crab Orchard Lake 
Refuge, Herrin, 111. (Dec. 2-5) was a 2 • 2 -year-old named 
Ludlovian Bruce of Greenfair. the youngest dog ever to 
w’in it. Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Quirk of Green- 
wich, Conn., Bruce beat out a field of 34 and was handled 
by Ijawrence MacQueen. who also handled the winner of 
the National Cocker trial (ngfilK For some of the hand and 
whistle signals used to direct and control spaniels during 
field trials, see below. 



CHAMPION COCKER Shawflcid Glcnfirc poses with Handler 
Larry MacQueen after winning 19-54 National Cocker Field trial. 



HANDLER'S SIGNALS are demonstrated by Arthur R. Eakin, 
a top spaniel trainer. These are the only permis-sible means of con- 
trolling dogs during field trials. 1 ) The "high on,” which directs or 


“cast-s” dog to the right. 2) A left-hand ca.st. 3) "Hupp,” or stop 
signal, given with one .short bla.st on the whistle. 4) The turn, two 
bla.st.s on whistle with handler pointing out a direction for dog. 
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Nice place to do business 


The American golf course is an indispensable and most happy 
aid to the businessman. It’s a nice place to do business. 

Ever notice how the most successful business places are usually 
nice places to do business? Like Fortune magazine. 

The story of the great game of business is stimulating and 
enjoyable reading in Fortune. 

And. so we make this challenge. 

Read Fortune for one year. 

If at the end of that time you have not thoroughly enjoyed reading 
about busine.ss the way Fortune writes about it— 

If you don’t feel that you understand more about business, 
all business, not just yours— then we will say that we think 
a quarter-million men in America probably have more fun 
earning their living than you do. 


Fortune 


the magazine of business leadership 









R unning, balking, jumping after a fa.shioti, the donkey.s shown 
; here in the second of Artist John (Iroth’s reports on (’aribbean 
playgrounds are engaged in an annual extravagan>:a staged by the 
Jonkey Club of St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands. Here. -10 milt*s 
east of Puerto Rico in the I./esser Antilles, a mountainous paradise 
rises from the sea. Once a Danish pos.ses.sion and long ago the great- 
est slave market of the western world, the Virgin Islands today are 
u mixture of thrw cultures, with ancient ruins for the sightseer 
and crystal waters for the undersea explorer, and are rapidly be- 
coming a favorite vacation spot in the beautiful Caribbean area. 








P KTURESQUK and crumbling, old 
sugar mills like the one at left dot 
the landscape of St. Croix. These ruins 
are relics of the once-thriving sugar in- 
dustry developed by the Danes when 
they controlled the islands. When oth- 
er, larger countries began to concen- 
trate on sugar most of the Virgin Is- 
lands’ markets were swallowed up. 

Now, with the advent of the tourist 
trade, islanders are cashing in on other 
natural resources, such as the bound- 
less opportunities for spear fishing. In 
the gin-clear waters around the islands 
there is a world of marine life, from ex- 
otic coral formations up through game 
fish like wahoo, tuna and barracuda. 
All along the miles of beaches skin 
divers like these below, fully equipped 
with snorkel breathing devices, spear 
guns and flippers, .spend hours ex- 
ploring and fishing through these un- 
derwater wonders. Lslanders, capital- 
izing on the interest in this sport, 
have set up several skin diving schools. 



THE 


When animals hibernate (hey enter a nether-world existence wherein 
their bodies practically cease to function. Herewith an informed 
by JOHN O’REILLY look at M'hat happens underground during winter’s meanest weather 


W HEN winter closes in over most of 
the country, man heads for the is- 
lands (oppoitile) or buys himself a new 
overcoat. Animals make le.s.s fu.s.s about 
coping with the cold. Some grow win- 
ter overcoats, others shut out the frigid 
and uninviting world by hibernating. 

True hibernation is an astonishing 
process. By this comfortable device an 
active, warm-blooded animal, which is 
usually busy converting food into en- 
ergy, suddenly chucks the whole busi- 
ness. Biologically speaking, the critter 
shuts up shop. Its metabolism slows 
way down. Its body temperature drops 
to within a few degrees of its surround- 
ing temperature. Breathing and pul.se 
are barely perceptible. The animal en- 
ters a nether state bordering on death. 
In this condition it loses hardly any 
weight as it remains in its den and lets 
winter go hang. 

According to this definition the 
black bear, although widely considered 
a hibernator, doesn’t really hibernate 
at all. When the bear goe.s into its den 
or curls up in a deep snowdrift it goes to 
sleep or languishes in a state of drowsi- 
ness. Its body temperature remains 
normal; it is using up its fat and it 
loses weight. It may be asleep but it 
is very much of this world. 

FEMALES GIVE BIRTH 

Many a hunter has stumbled onto 
the winter den of a bear to find that 
the occupant was far from insensible. 
Dr. Harold E. Anthony, chairman of 
the Department of Mammals at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
gives further proof that bears don't hi- 
bernate in the strict .sense. If a female 
bear was really in the comato.se slate of 
actual hibernation, he says, she would 
be unable to give birth to her young in 
winter and nurse them. 

The largest of the true hibernators 
in this country (uith the exception of 
the hoary marmot, a somewhat heft- 
ier, very close relative who lives in the 
Northwest and whistles! is the well- 
known woodchuck. When the weather 
gets cold and food is scarce, it just 


crawls into its burrow and rolls itself up 
into a light ball with its head between 
its legs. Its breathing becomes slower 
and slower until a mere trickle of air 
enters its lungs. Its pulse weakens and 
its body grows colder until its tempera- 
ture is down around 4'j to .'j'j®. 

Once in this state the woodchuck 
has knocked himself out completely. 
Yell at him and he shows no sign of 
hearing. Touch him and he makes no 
response. Lift up this inanimate ball of 
fur and carry it into a warm room and 
you’ll find that, unlike the bear, the 
woodchuck is not easily aroused. He 
takes his time. Sometime.^ it takes sev- 
eral hours for him to become his nor- 
mal, alert self. The first sign that he is 
on the road back is a gradual increase 
in the rate of his breathing. He uncurls 
a bit and his eyelids flicker. His paws 
make little movements as though he 
were having a dream. 

When his breathing has reached a 
normal rate he gasps as his sluggish 
lungs get to work again. In time he 
tries to get to his feet. He is recovering 
now and shivers miserably. At last he 


is ready to resume normal life— the 
woodchuck who came back. 

There are many hibernating mam- 
mals but some of the more familiar 
ones lack this facility. First-class hiber- 
nators include ground scjuirrel.s, chip- 
munk.s, some bats, prairie dogs and 
jumping mice. Skunks crawl into a hole 
and drowse for several weeks but they 
don’t hibernate. Neither are raccoons 
true hibernators, although they loo 
can sleep away a cold spell. 

At various times it ha.s been sug- 
gested that it might be good for people 
to try hibernation, that it might be 
good for a man to relax for a while. 
About the only instance I know of a 
human being attempting hibernation 
was in the case of the late Arthur E. 
(Turkey! Gehrke, the hibernating bar- 
keeper of Watertown, Wis. At the first 
cold spell of November Gehrke, a 230- 
pounder, would crawl into his bunk 
and remain in his locked bedroom on 
the second floor until spring. But 
Gehrke was like the bear: a sleeper but 
not a real hibernator. His wife had to 
sneak food up to him on a dumb-waiter. 



GLOWERING OUT AT THE INTRUDER WHO AWAKENED IT, A BEAR LIES SNUG IN ITS OEN 
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BLACK ICE, FLYING SKATES 


FAST TAKE-OFF FLYING CAMEL STARTS 



ARMS. LEGS EXTEND AT PEAK OF LEAP 



JUMP ACTION ENDS IN BACK CAMEL SPIN 



A young Gold Medalist who skated her way to the Eastern States title 
and the Swiss International ('hampionship describes the sport which she 
has made her life’s career: “a disciplined passion, an absorbing art” 


by SHEILA MULDOWNY 


I don’t remkmber when I first 
put on a skate; 1 wish I did. My 
parents tell me that it was a Sunday 
afternoon when they had taken me to 
the Rockefeller Center rink in New 
York for a few hours of exercise. I don't 
remember how it fell to me either; I 
think it was a confusing and somewhat 
overwhelming experience, h'or I had 
found the art that wa.s to be my life 
and I was only five years old. 

Perhaps all sporUs enthusia.sts are 
alike in that they enjoy their sport for 
the fun and pleasure they get out of it. 
For me, skating has been more than 
that. It has given me friendships, trav- 
el and wonderful memories. For the 
sake of skating, I have spent days sew- 
ing 12,974 bugle beads on an exhibi- 
tion dres.s; I havechanged into skating 
costumes in a bar filled with exuber- 
ant Italian soldiers and then gone out 
and skated for them in 20-below-zero 
cold; I have skated in four Italian 
cities in two days. I’ve practiced an 
artistic exhibition number in a Paris 
arena with a motorcycle pacing a bike 
race 50 feet away. It sounds crazy; 
I’m still one of thousands of skaters 
who are going down to the rink tomor- 
row, who are praying for the pond to 
freeze or breaking in their new Christ- 
mas skates. 

It isn't an easy life. When I joined 
the Junior Skating Club of New York 


in Madison Square Garden, I was a 
once-a-week skater. I remember very 
clearly how it expanded to twice a 
week, three times a week and finally 
became a daily routine, with the alarm 
clock ringing at 5:45 every morning 
so that I could gel in an hour and a 
half's practice before school. When I 
started competing, I skated at sum- 
mer schools as well, from Schumacher, 
Ontario to Lake Placid, N.Y. In the 
years since, I have trained and skated 
in more than half a dozen different 
countries, from Canada to Italy and 
Scandinavia, watching and working 
with the best in the world. 

FROM CRUDE BEGINNINGS 

Knowing the skate is fundamental 
to the beginner. It has developed over 
centuries from a crude runner of 
bone, wood, or, later, iron to a finely 
tooled instrument of polished steel. 
The basic pattern of the modern figure 
skate emerged in 1850; it was first 
hollow-ground in the 1870s and has 
remained virtually unchanged since 
then. The blade has a slight curve 
from toe to heel and is sharpened to 
two fine edges, with a shallow groove 
between. On the toe of the blade are 
two rows of teeth which, to the ad- 
vanced skater, are almost as useful as 
the edges themselves. 

The edges are all important to the 


MODERN FIGURE SKATE IS PRECISION INSTRUMENT 

Length of skate is exactly mea.sured and curved. 

The edges are all important to the skater; two 
1 ^ rows of leelh arc used for step.s and toe-jumps. 
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skater. A skater must skate on the 
edges of the blade — they provide the 
forward motion— or backward, as the 
case may be— when the skater exerts 
pressure on them by leaning on the 
inside or the outside edge. The pressure 
thus exerted on the edge of the curved 
blade causes the skate to move in a 
gentle arc. A series of these arcs, de- 
pending on which edge of the blade is 
used, are called forward outside or for- 
ward inside edges. In skating back- 
ward, they are called backward inside 
or backward outside edges. These four 
edges constitute the fundamentals on 
which figure skating is based. 

NO DOUBLE RUNNERS 

There is a close relationship between 
the foot and the edges of the skates — 
the outside edge pertains to the outside 
of the foot, the inside edge to the in- 
side. This is one reason why it is im- 
portant to start skating on single- 
blade skates, not the double runners 
so often given to their children by over- 
anxious parents. From the very first 
venture on the ice, the skater must gel 
the feel of his skate, the way it works 
together with his foot, and that vital 
sense of balance which only single- 
blade skates can give him. The double- 
runner skate gives the beginner a false 
sense of balance and a sledlike motion, 
both of which have to be corrected 
later. And the weak ankles which most 
beginners blame for their tendency to 
tip over on the sides of thoir feet are 
often not weak at all— they can usu- 
ally be corrected by boots which fit 
properly over a thin pair of woolen 
socks, and blades which are set prop- 
erly on the boots. 

For their first attempts on the ice, 
novice skaters should he helped by a 
teacher or a friend— or even the al- 
ways-handy railing around the rink. 
Each beginner must find his own sense 
of balance; and. just as in learning to 
ridea bicycle, it will be found. Once this 
is ac<(uired. skating becomes fun, and 
1 he beginner is ready for more serious 
instruction. Many skaters are content 
to have learned this much; to them, 
.skating has become a pleasure and a 
.social diversion, like dancing. Others 
like myself, however, will find that it 
is an absorbing art. a passion which 
they cannot leave but must develop — 
ronliniird on nej't page 


STARTING A SPIN. Sheila Muldowny 
shows form and enthusia.<m which carried 
her to championships. Her final step Is on 
back inside edge, gathering speed for spin 
on front part of blade on her right foot. 
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FIGURES AND PATTERNS 



FORWARD AND BACKWARD EIGHTS 



AU school figures are based on 
diagrams above and at left. In 
forward outside eight, skater 
starts full circle at A. changes 
edge for exact push>off when the 
circle is completed, then does 
second circle on same edge of 
other foot. Backward eight is 
performed similarly. Backward 
change of edge (left) combines 
both figures with change of edge 
at A and B. In American waltz 
(right) edges are indicated by 
symbols: LFO^Left Forward 
Outside; 3<*thrce>turn from the 
forward to the backward edge. 


BACKWARD CHANGE 


OF EDGE 



SKATING continued 

and for them there is a long road of 
hard but rewarding training ahead. 

School figures (above, left) are the 
first which must be learned. The ma- 
jor portion— about 60%— of all figure 
skating competition is school figures. 
They consist of the four fundamental 
edges extended into full circles which 
may incorporate turns such as threes, 
loops, brackets, counters and rockers. 
The advanced figure skater must mas- 
ter all 68 of the recognized interna- 
tional figures to compete in the major 
competitions, such as the National 
Senior, the North American, the World 
and the Olympic championships. And 
school figures, as easy as they may 
seem, can only be learned by practice 
which finally makes their execution 
almost instinctual. 

School figures are graded by a panel 
of judges who award from one to 10 
points for the skater’s execution of the 
figures required. Not only the skating 
form is judged, but also the tracings 
on the ice left by the flying blades. 
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Final judgment is made on the basis 
of correctness of the tracing, carriage 
and movements, triple repetition — 
each figure must be skated three times 
on each foot— and the size of the figure. 
The judges often get down on hands 
and knees to study tracings and satisfy 
themselves that the proper edge has 
been u.sed consistently by the skater. 

THE CREATIVE PHASE 

Discipline, exactness and control 
characterize the school figures- but 
free skating, which makes up the other 
element of singles competition, com- 
bines the art and music of the dance 
with the fluid motion and grace which 
only skates can give. This is the truly 
artistic and creative phase of figure 
skating. Within an allotted time, the 
contestant executes a short original 
program which contains spirals, dance 
steps, spins, jumps and inventive com- 
binations of all of these and more. His 
performance is judged on content of 
the program as well as on its execution. 
Free skating is also done in pairs, 
with the various steps, spins, jumps 


and lifts executed in perfectly coor- 
dinated rhythm— a spectacle of breath- 
taking beauty. As in singles, pairs are 
judged on content and performance 
and awarded from one to 10 points. 

The third area of competition is 
dancing. Here is all the precision and 
intricacy of the school figures, done 
to set patterns (abore) and skated 
to music. 

Major competitive dancing is made 
up of compulsory and free dances. 
There are 17 official compulsory dances 
which employ various combinations of 
turns, steps and positions. Like school 
figures, these must be learned and prac- 
ticed to the point of complete mastery 
—a twined and intertwined pattern of 
forward and backward motion meas- 
ured and balanced to adaptations of 
ballroom music. The most popular of 
these dances are the American waltz, 
the 14-step, the tango and the foxtrot. 

Free dancing is what the name im- 
plies— a free, creative effort on the part 
of the skater, made up of various steps 
and positions of the compulsory dances 
combined with ideas of the skater’s 
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own. Froo dancing is graded on the 
same basis as free skating— perform- 
ance and cotitenl. In dancing, how- 
ever, the rating is on the basis of 100 
points: 40 points for music interpreta- 
tion. for style, 30 for lochni<iue. 

The I'nited States Figure Skating 
Association, founded in 1921 by A. 
Windsor Weld, is the otlicial organiza- 
tion for amateur skaters. The I'SFSA 
administers tests in its 114 member 
clubs located in 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These tests, ranging 
from rather easy for the preliminary 
test to e.xtremely ditlicult for tlie 
eighth or Gold Medal test, provide a 
c»)nstant incentive for individual im- 
provement. As hgure skating is not a 
team sport, this impetus is important 
to the competitive skater, who often 
practices as long as eight hours a day. 
Barbara .\nn Scott has estimated that 
she had spent 20,000 liours in practice 
prior to her Olympic victory in 1948. 
Only the seventh and eighth te.sts in- 
clude free skating. The preliminary and 
first through sixth tests are based en- 
tirely on scliool figures. Ft>r ice <lancing 
there are four tests — Preliminary, 
Bronze. Silver and Gold— all ba.sed on 
the compulsory dances. Aside from ad- 
mini-stering tests, the L’SFSA formu- 
lates rules and regulations, publi.shes a 
periodical and generally attempts to 
further figure skating in the I'.S. 

WHERE HUMAN JUDGMENT COUNTS 

Competitions and tesl.s are judged 
in much the same manner, and the 
contestant is always skating for the 
judges’ approval. Even in competition, 
most skaters feel they are skating for 
the judges rather than against their 
adversaries. In skating, there is no 
goal line to cross for a touchdown, no 
bleachers clearly defining a home run 
and no second hand to beat around the 
clock for a record — only human judg- 
ment. This judgment is of course fal- 
lible, and not until someone invents a 
mechanical monster capable of grading 
skating will we have an infallible .sy.s- 
tem— and such an invention is hardly 
likely. P’igure skating is an art an<l 
must be appreciatetl as .such; like div- 
ing. it is judged by the eyesight, knowl- 
edge and opinions of other human 
beings. 

Tests and compeliiions are rigid atid 
rigidly controlled — perhaps too much 
so when it comes to the judging pan- 
els. The older generation dominates 
them almost completely. With figure 
skating expanding as rapidly as it is, 
new blood among the judges should 
be welcome — and there are young 
Gold Medal skaters and champions 


TEACHING SMALL FRY. Shi'ila -^howx a .vouHE-ster ai the Junior Skating 
Club of New York how to .•‘trelch for a spiral. She frequently helps out at the 
club when she isn't busy (iesigninE skating clothes for The Sports Locker Inc. 


who are interested and could tjualify. 

World competitions have an extra 
difficulty for .Americans. Most I'.S. 
competition skaters practice on in- 
door rinks; hut the officials insist that 
the major competitions be held out- 
doors. Wind, weather, temperature 
changes and changing conditions of the 
ice itself bring added dilliculties for 
the .skater who is used to the uniform 
coiulitions of indoor rinks. 

WATCH THE GIRLS 

Americans, sin<‘e the .success of Dick • 
Button, liave always hi'ld the- men’s 
title in world comiietition, whereas in 
the women’s, jiair’s and dancing com- 
petitions we have had dilliculty. This 
year’s women’s champion was a Ger- 
man girl, Gundi Busch, l)ut in future 
competitions the girls to watch are 
tile Canadians and tin* young Dutch 
and -Austrian girls. In the pairs, the 
Canadians Frances Dafoe and Norris 
Bowden have proven superior in the 


past few years, while the ice dancing 
of the British, primarily .Jean West- 
wood and Lawrence Demmy, has prov- 
en untouchable. For the men, the only 
one who came close to our standards 
was a young Czech, Karol Divin, who 
only skated in the Europeans. He had 
to pa-ss up the world competition in 
Oslo for a dale in Moscow. 

Skating is an ancient sport; and yet 
it is eternally a young one. With new 
rinks being built all the time, and more 
aii<l more people growing conscious of 
its wonderful potentials, it may grow 
u» grand proportions iti America with- 
in the next decade, .^nd with the Olym- 
pics only a year away and nom* of the 
Ifb'i'J champions returning to defend 
tlu'ir titles, the top ranks are wide open 
— which, after all, is as much an incen- 
tive to the truly dedicated skater as 
that first, faint, glowing thrill when 
with his new skates he lakes his initial 
.step int<» that gliding, whirling world 
which champions live for. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


A SKIER^S BEST FRIEND 


No skier is better than the boots he wears. Here's what to liwk 
for in a pair that you want to last you many a snowy season 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KK'HAHD MEEK 


T he most vital function of a ski hoot 
is to join a fool to a ski with a com- 
fortable flrmnes.s that does not chafe 
and prevents lateral movement, while 
permitting freedom of Vorlage — for- 
ward leaning. It should also keep out 


the snow. The manufacturers of the 
boots shown on the facing page have 
solved the.se problem.s in various ways. 
Most of these hoots are really two 
boots, one inside the other. The inner 
is a softer, padded, foot-molding one; 


the outer a strong-wailed support. 
Those that d<t not have a complete 
inner shoe {Andr^, Uass, Sandler ' have 
a hugging corselet. Boots in the col- 
umn at left have a hinged heel to per- 
mit freedom of Vorlage. Those in the 
center lace front and rear, and those on 
the right have notched uppers to give 
Vorlage room. 

There is no ski hoot available for 
much under $'U) which measures up to 
a .skier's re(|uireinents. The leathers 
should he both chrome and vegetable 
tanned to make them moisture proof 
and last for years without stretching. 
They should preferably he sewn by 
hand. Tliere are other fine hoot.s than 
those shown here, and each maker has 
several models. But every skier, from 
novice to champ, should be able to find 
his best bool bet among this selection. 
I’roperlycared for— neversaddle-soaped 
(which causes leather to stretch i, never 
dried before a fire nor worn for a bit of 
after ski dancing, and kept on trees 
— they should last him for many years. 





BOOT TREES of the oui.'iide type, like 
this Biirrcorafter model '$2.9.St, are easy to 
carry, should he u.sed to keep the soles from 
curling and allow boot.s to dry properly. 



HENKE BOOT lefh demonstrates heel-hugging 
inner boot, sturdy outer wall, snow-proof pudding 
around ankle. More than 2.’), 000 pairs of this boot 
were sold last year. The popular Molitor 1 16 ‘.he- 
loiv\ .shows that the inner bool is an entirely sep- 
arate shoe. The tongue and inner shoe are softly 
padded with felt in this model, though many 
boot.s have foam-rubber pa<lding. Th<- ankle collar 
anchors at the heel, Like all other boots shown 
here, the Molitor is made over .American lasts, a 
very important factor in European-made boots, 
since European feet are wider than American. 
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COLOR PHOTOGBARHS BV PIERRE BOULAT 


100 IVIPH AND UP 

Europe's latest model sports cars ofTer the American enthusiast 
speed, stamina and beauty in a wide variety of colorful models 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


A SPORTS CAR," says David Brown, 
head of the British automotive and 
tractor group which builds the famous 
Aston-Martin, “must be capable of ac- 
celerating from a standstill to 100 mph 
and braking again to a full stop inside 
60 seconds." The definition demands 
too much of many medium-powered, 
modestly priced machines that qualify 
on all other counts, but it serves to il- 
lustrate the qualities a sports car lover 
looks for. Most will compromise on a 
machine versatile enough to handle as 
ea.sily in traffic as it does on a race 
track, and the cars shown on the fol- 
lowing pages. Europe’s latest models, 
exemplify these standards. 

When and where the flr.st true sports 
car broke away from the rugged, bel- 
lowing tradition of the mammoth 
"racer” to acquire more tractable hab- 
its is a favorite subject of argument 
among lovers of the sporting speed- 
sters. It seems likely, though, that 
the four-cylinder, "Alfonso” Hispano- 
Suiza of 1910— a beautifully built and 
very roadable little car with a T-head 
engine— sired the new breed. 

Today it is unnecessary to spend a 
fortune acciuiring a detuned version of 
last year’s Grand Prix winner in order 
to own a sports car. .Many of the more 
successful examples of the breed claim 
no racing origin l>ut .stem from produc- 
tion touring models whose components 
have been modified in the light of prac- 
tical road tests. 

Sports cars fall into three general 
groups; sports rufuig, sports foan'iii; 
and luriitmd type cars. In the first 


group are those purebred, direct de- 
scendants for which Italy is famous^ — 
Ma.serali, Ferrari, Alfa Romeo and 
I-ancia. Britain, because of a certain 
genius for improvisation, predominates 
in the second group with such make.s 
as the .\ustin-Healey and Triumph 
TR2: the Jaguar XK 120 (in its origi- 
nal form) and the ubiquitous little 
.MG. The (iirismo category is some- 
thing else again. Often used as a gener- 
ic term, the name has come to imply 
exclusively cars with comfortable and 
practical enclcxsed bodywork, yet suit- 
able for high-speed rallies and certain 
"production series” race.s. Prime exam- 
ples of such cars are the Lancia Aurelia 
Gran Turismo iSI, Nov. li and the 
Alfa Romeo 1900 T1 which did so well 
in the Mexican Currera I’anauifrirnnii. 

Taken as a group, this year’s crop of 
sports oars differs little from irs 19.'>4 
counterpart. Of the 16 makes show’ii 
here, only one is brand-new— the Brit- 
ish Doretti. Despite its picturesijue 
Italian name, the Doretti was designe<l 
by an Englishman named Rainbow. 
It is, in fact, a luxury version of the 
Triumph TU2. using the same engine 
and running gear in a tubular chassis 
of longer wheelbase. The Doretti. will) 
bodywork by the old. established Swal- 
low firm, symbolizes a clean break with 
the unimaginative school of thought 
that grudgingly gave up the stubborn 
classicism of the box on wheels only to 
turn British sports cars into timid cop- 
ies of the hold Italian sweep. 

The French Salmson is a pedigreed 
machine whose forebears included early 


aircraft engines and various sports and 
racing cars famous in the ’20s. Preci- 
sion of manufacture and high perform- 
ance are therefore inherent in the Salm- 
son. Like the snub-nosed experimental 
body of the little DB Panhard, its lines 
may he lacking in romantic appeal, 
hut it.s engine qualities are undeniable. 
As for the Panhard, packed under that 
blunt hood is a two-cylinder engine of 
tremendous endurance with a greater 
wallop than that of many four-cylin- 
der units of larger displacement. 

Each of the other makes holds a spe- 
cific appeal for the potential buyer. For 
instance the Mille Miglia Ferrari is the 
fastiwt and most powerful custom- 
built sports car on the market. The 
dOOSL Mercedes is the fastest produc- 
tion series machine available and the 
only one to adopt fuel injection. Tlie 
Alfa Romeo is equipped with turbo- 
cooled (finned) aluminum brakes of 
direct racing origin. The Jensen .541 
refle<-ts a new trend in the use of plas- 
tic for closed bodies. The Jaguar XK- 
14(t i.s now offered with an optional 
211) horsepower cylinder head original- 
ly used on the racing "C-Type,” the 
victor of Le Mans; the Frazer-Nash 
Sehring, besides its beautiful styling, 
is the lightest and most powerful mod- 
el yet produced by thi.s elite small 
firm. The fabulous Pegaso features the 
greatest— and as yet most unproven- 
concentration of advanced engineer- 
ing ideas ever grouped together in one 
car. The Porsche Type 556 Spyder not 
only is the fa.slest 90 cubic inch sports- 
racing car in the world hut the only 
one with a quadruple overhead cam- 
shaft. rear-mounted engine. 

There may be doubts as to the elu- 
sive definition of a sports ear, but its 
impact on the spare-time activities of 
a quarter of a million Americans is un- 
tjuestioned. The advent of such "sport- 
ing” cars as the 'riiunderhird, Corvette 
and Darrin indicates that in America 
the polished art of driving for fun has 
come l)ack to stay. 
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FOUR NEW MODELS FROM 




LANCIA AURELIA PF 200 coupo featuring jet styling and tail 
fins is a mndern conts'ption by the famous Italian coachbuilder, 
I’inin Karina. Powerwi by a unique V-6 engine of 118 hp, thi-s 
oar ha-s the iran.smi.s.sion and the rear axle combined in a sin- 
gle unit for optimum widghi di.siribution and road-holding quality. 



FERRARI MILLS MiGLiA coupe bv I’inin Karina, known a.s 
Type 875, is namwl after famous Italian Thousand Mile race. 
Its 12-cylinder engine develops 880 hj) for a speetl of 160 mph. 
Its 94-in. whtH-lba.se, superb roadability and i.l.^O-pound wi-ighl 
en-sure terrific performance, Price in the United States: $16,000. 


ITALY 



ALFA ROMEO Ti -TuHsmo Internationale- U competition 
version of famou-s 1900 four-cylinder model with two overhead 
camshaft.s. Output of 120-cu.-in. engine i.s ll.'i hp; speed: 120 
mph. With this Pinin Karina custom body, the car retails for 
$8,H00 f.o.b. Italy. Delivery time: approximately four months, 



FIAT 1X00 carries the model designation TV iTurismo Veloce' 
on its handsome grille. Of highly customi7A‘d app4-arance, this 
is a stock coupt* by Pinin Farina, selling at the rate of three 
a day. Rugge<l four-cylinder overhead valve engine is modi- 
fied to produce 49 hp. Spml: 90 mph; price in Italy: $2,KOO. 


SIX OF BRITAIN'S NEWEST 



JENSEN S41 is a handsome, limitpd-produrtion, 1 10-mph 
custom job with a pltistic body by Abbott, of typically Brit- 
ish lines. Austin-built, .six-cylinder, UHO-cu.-in. cnKim* has 
l:)0 hp output. Adjustable shutters coverinK radiator are 
an unusual feature of this car. I'rice f.o.h. factory: $:},600, 



KiEFT iioo i.s a late comer in the British sports-car dehl, built by 
small Wolverhampton firm famous for 500-cc race cars. Its Coventry 
Climax four-cylinder engine develops 75 hp, and wa-s designed by 
ex-Jiiguar and BRM engineers. Tubular chas.sis and plastic body en- 
-sure low weight and help account for 11.5 mph. U.S. price; $4,200. 



FRAZER NASH Sebring roadster, namtsl after U.S. Inter- 
national sport.H-car race, is latest model in uni({ue range of 
British compt'lition cars. Bristol-built six-cylinder, overheutl- 
valve engine develops 140 hp; de Dion rear axle follows rac- 
ing practice. Top speed: 140 mph; price in Britain: $6,;100, 



JAGUAR XK 140 All-Staf model is a 1955 version of the famou.s 
XK 120 highly popular in U.S. The output of its .six-cylinder, double- 
rum engine is boosted from 160 to 190 hp: other improvements in- 
clude wveral styling changes, redt-signinl steering, and better cool- 
ing. Spet^d: 120 mph; prices in the United States start at $2,450. 






ALLARD hund-huilt Mrt'amlini'd coupe is latest model of make 
famous in U.S. sports-car racing. A custom body on Palm Beach 
chassis is offered either with “Consul" four-cylinder, 9:J-cu.-in., 47- 
hp enttine, or “Zephyr" six-cylinder, Klft-cu.-in. 71-hp unit, both 
of F’ord manufacture. F.o.b. factory with larger engine: $:),500. 


PORSCHE ■•SPYOER” Type r>.)0 competition roadster is 
a sporl-s-rncing model of :ierndyniimic design. Rear-mounted, 
air-cooled flat four engine with overhead camshafts di-splaces 
only 90 cu. in. yet develops 110 hp. Overall third in Mexican 
race, Type 3.50 can do 140 mph. Sells in U.S. for $7,400. 


DORETTI, despite its Italian name, is first product of new Brit- 
ish manufacturer nanutl Swallow-Dorelli. One of the new 100-mph 
sports cars specially conceived for the American market, Uoretti 
has a four-cylinder, overhi-ad-valve Triumph TR2 engine of 121 
cu. in., with 90-hp output. Price: $2,90.3. Wire wheels are optional. 


NEW GERMAN CARS 


MERCEDES 300SL sport.s coupe has a six-cyllnder, IS3-cu.- 
in. engine of 240 hp, inclined on iw side. Fuel injection replaces 
the carburetors; tubular chas.sis features independent suspen- 
sion on all lour wheels. The unusual body has upswinging, 
gull-wing doors. Speed: ICO mph; U.S. sales price: $7,29-). 


THREE NEW FRENCH BEAUTIES 



SALMSON smooth*lini‘»! coup** on Fi-T'i chassis is a postwar 
comeback effort of the veteran sports-car and aero-engine firm 
near Paris. Four-cylinder, 108-hp overhead camshaft engine 
displaces 140 cu. in.; transmi.s.sinn features clutchles.s shift. 
Speed is 110 mph. Price f.o.b. at French factory ia $4,200. 



TALBOT LAGO Grand Sport is the newest streamlined version 
of famous model. Six-cylinder, 27:l-ru.-in. overhead-valve engine 
<levelnps 21.j hp; a self-shifting Cotal electric transmis-sion is fea- 
tured. Speed 124 mph. Few of these luxury cars have been built 
since firm .started on armaments project. Price in France: $5,980. 



PANHARO OB coupe with bulbous front, flush-mounted 
headlight-' carries experimental plastic body by Chuus.son 
France’s big press shop. Famed for Le Mans victories on Per- 
formance Index, the DH h:is front drive and a fiat air-cooled 
twin engine of only o2 cu. in., 42 hp. Car is priceil at $:?,500. 


NEW PEGASO IN SPAIN 



PEGASO .Model Z-102 with custom Berlinetla body by Saout- 
chik features ultramodern 171-cu.-in. overhead camshaft V-8 
engine producing 250 hp. de Dion rear axle, five-spwd transmis- 
sion. Design***! by Wilfr***lo Ricart, former Alfa Romeo cnginit*r, 
it has a 160-mph speed, costs $20,000. Supercharger optional. 


What the 


WOMEN 


"I couldn't be prouder nf Ik'iii}: ii (lluiiti-t Suli'i'i il«'r 
to any t>llnT inaga/iiif I am uf l>cin^ mn* to SI’OK I S 
II.IA STH \TKI I. ina\ 1 * 01 ) ii<i >ti an"*’ roinitij: fi mn 
a girl— l>iit 1 ym-ss in tins day and agr lln'ii' .m- many 
"iris \vliii ha\p to 1«“ .-poit^i-mindril in order lo oct a 
VNord in e<lg<‘uise in a fainih eoinerMUion uilli a 
sporls-minded (avln-r am! l)rolhei." Mi>sll.S.. 

(ilexeland. Ohio 

"It's perfect. I wouldn't chanpe aintlnii^. 1 find that 
the picture displavs are e>pe<'iallv goo<l and Inin^ oiit 
the basic idea of sports. " Kout urv Vy.TV.ns 

"I am the only girl in a sales and operational oi^ani- 
zation of 90 i)eople. In coiuersalion with the>e men— 
and in list«'nin;j to llieii eotnmsations— for alnnil It) 
years. I have become interested iti |)ra<ticall\ every 
sport. But "ee. vvhal better wav to kt'ep informed, and 
add a little l)it to the conversation mvsclf. than 

SFOHT.S II.Ll.^TK.XTKI)?” \ , A.. 

Memphis. r«‘nn. 

"I found it delightful. It mahes for colorful infornia' 
tion even for tliose who. like myself, know little of 
.Ai iJitKV Hki’UL'U.v 

"Please accept our heartiest v on^ratulations and ])i<i- 
found thanks for your splendid publication. Having 
three teenage, sport.s-minded sons. I am more than ever 
conscious of the current need for such a well-riniiule«l. 
high-level magazine.” Mks. T. J.fi.. 

Coral Gables. Ha. 

"SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is the grealci-t. I'm sure it's 
made a hit everv where with cvervbodv." 

.MissP. tt ., 
Decatur. .Ma. 

"Moving a family of menfolk, vou ran be sure the 
new magazine is greatly appreciated. .May 1 make a 
suggestion: how about an article now ami then regard- 
ing rules and regulations on tlie «lilT<’rcnl pojudar 
sports— for us women who hale to ask what seems to 
you like silly queslionsV " .Mhs. 1. A.. 

Inglew ood. Calif. 

"Your marvelous new magazine was again in this 
morning's mail. The main purpose in inv siih.HTibing 
to SIMIBTS n.LLSTB.ATKl) was ..riginally for the 
pleasure of my hushand and son. hut after reavling tin* 
first issues from cover to cover, this grand new weekly 
is going to he very instrumental in ■<Hhicating' a sj>oi Is- 
ignoraiit houscwifel" Mks. C. S. 

San Diego. (Jalif. 


"Finally sportS/ a^ sin h. have a inaga/iiie of their own 
whicli lliev liave long <l<‘'ei ve<l. I sent our subscri|ilion 
in thinking that now a magazine would come tliat f 
could look at ami read lirsl. since my lni>l>and is not a 
>pi>il'iMindcd person ii'xccpt for trout fishingl. I 
found out oidv too late lluil here again I must take a 
Imck seat. Tlie woiulerfiil job that has hcen dtmr lo 
make .''FORT.'' ILIA STK.XTFD interesting lo the 
apparently uninlcrcslc<l is amazing. Congratulations.” 

Mh.s. H. S. R., 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

"First and foremost — vour magazine is TOP.S! It 
covi'is a tiuicli wider range than I expected, and 1 am 
not only k«'eping ii|i to «!ale on my favorites— swim- 
ming. Iia>el>all and foolliall. but also learning about 
new ones: spctrls car racing, mountain climbing, and 
saibng." .MissL. L, 

Wichita. Kans. 

"SPORTS ILLUSTRATED i.s really a boon to us sports- 
dumb females. I've never cared niucli for sports nor 
understood the ones that ar<' most important to the 
guvs at school. But novv. without Scoreboard ami 
Coining Fvciits I'd be lust, and your pictures are 
grand. After reading llic first issues thoroughly. I'm 
convinced: sports— there's nothing like 'em. Please 
continue." MissD. B.. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

"In the words of my sons, it is terrific. The color pic- 
lure.s are superb, and 1 am glad you will have more 
rcjirodin lions of great paintings pertaining to sports. 
Time. Life and t ortune are classics, and SPORTS 
ILIA STH.ATLD may well become one. I wish you very 
great success.” Faith Baldwi.n 

"I think It's sensational. It's wonderful to be able to 
find a magazine that is full of sports without having lo 
travel through fifty other magazines just lo find that 
one thing you want lo find. ’ JOAN Crawford 

"This is to let you know how delighted I am with your 
new magazine! Everything Time is to news, SPORTS 
ILIA STR.ATEI) is to .sports. There is so much about 
it tliat I find its praises hard to condense in a short 

I' lli r-” Miss E. W. A., 

Mentor, Ohio 

SPORTS 
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OTTO'S BIG GOODBY 



Flashing; Ihroufjh his last leafjue ^ame. Otto 
Cirahant of Ihi* Cleveland Browns beats a jinx 
and the Detroit Cions for the league title, 
then retires to the quiet life of a salesman 


by MARTIN KANE 


F or nink autumns Olio (’irahani of the Cleve- 
land Br«*\vns has been a clear and present dan- 
ger to opposing U'iuns— a man wlui dodged coidly 
al)out the backlield as he picked oul pass receiv- 
ers with the unner\ ing slow deliberation of a small 
boy budgeting a dime over a showcase full of 
camly. Wliile the clock ticked off seconds and 
the hearts of thousands thumped an impatient 
rhythm, Graham would ponder and wait until at 
last a Brown receiver was able to break clear. Then 
he would throw the ball with his .second great tal- 
ent — the accuracy (d a target ride. 

Bui there was one thing he could not do. He 
could not throw a louchdown pass against the 
Detroit Lion.s after Binldy Barker took over their 
c(»aching. Xor could he and Coach Paul Brown 
between them find a way to defeat Barker's Lions. 
In two play-off games, two league meetings and 
four exhibition.s the Browns were unable to win 
until last Sutulay. 

Then in ('leveland’s Municipal Stadium the 
Lions and Browns met for the National l''ootl)all 
League title, the Linns favored by 2 ' -j points, 
largely on tlie strengtli of llie old jinx and its con- 
firmation in the previous week’s snowy encounter, 
won l»y Detroit 14 10. 

But this was to be Otto Graham’s last league 
game for the Browns, he said. Thereupon the 33- 
year-((l(l quarterback, a fellow who has studied 
the oboe, the Kngli.sh horn, French horn, piano, 
cornet and violin, played a victory march for 
('leveland that was a reejuiem for Detroit. He 
passed to three touchdowns, ran to three more, 
pitched out to another. He did it by himself and 
with the help of a ('leveland line that i)ieketl up 
hi.s inspired tempo and on crucial plays tore apart 
the Detroit line as if it had been made of wet jja- 
pcr. Furtliermore, he got. from Fullback Maurice 
Bas.sett. only rookie to make the Browns’ first 
team in bis first year, the same fine protection he 
had enj<»yed iti the days of Chick Jagade and 
Marion Motley. 

Bui even with Bassett out of the game during 
cotiliniifd on puye 5i 


ALL THROUGH I he game Graham iN'o. 14/ .>;]ippe(l 
easily away from Detroit tacklers to get of! his telling 
passes. He pul body English on the one at right, which 
was taken on ihe four-yard line by Hay Renfro, who 
scored I wire on passes with.sen.sulional louchdown grab-s. 
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ono's BIG GOODBY caufiiivt d/rom pg. 5i 

most ot tlip seooad half. Graham con- 
tinued his falmlous, record-wrecking 
assault, piling on llie pressure and up 
the points until three minutes before 
the game ended with llte score Cleve- 
land .'iH, Detroit IP. As he came out of 
the game the Cleveland fans howled 
their happy hearts <»ut in adoration. 
Kven Detroit fans cheered him. They 
had precious little else to cheer about. 

h’or Bol)hy I,ayne, the I.ions’ great 
{piarlerback, was totally inudeijuate 
against the Cleveland defense. When 
he threw, tliere were two or more 
Browns slithering past his l)l<tckers, 
forcing him to launch itie hall before 
he could find a clear target. Where he 
threw, there was a Brown defense man. 
It was tile sort of defensive play which 
inake.s tlie gods of the game look like 
people. 

It started out like any other Detroit- 
Cleveland game. Doak Walker kicked 
a :bi-yard field goal in the first quarter 
and pul tlie Lions in the lead for the 
only time in the game. Thereafter, de- 
spite Bill Bowman's touchdown, when 
Detroit was dragging ludiind HI it 
was all Cleveland, alt Graham. 

.\ certain amount of unnecessary 


grulTne.ss prevailed throughout and 
persisted even after Charlie Ane of tlie 
T.ion.s and Carlton .Massey of tlie 
Browns were e.scorted to tlie sidelines. 

NOW. BACK TO BUSINESS 

But nothing mattered, really, except 
a man named Graham. For all llial he 
was .so elTective iti the air, gaining lf»d 
yarils therein-, the Browns’ c|uarter- 
hack threw only IH passes and tliree of 
these missed. It was just that he threw 
them, amt they connected, wlieii they 
counted most. .Vgainst this supreme 
elliciency and e<'onom>- was Lastie’s 
flesperate exlra\ agance of IH forwards, 
with only 18 rompleii<»ns for 177 yards. 

In other gaine.s Graham, balked in 
his search for a free pa.s.s re<-eiver. lias 
been likely to accept his ftile and sit 
down gently just liefore (he tacklers 
reaclu'd him — too precious a man to 
risk hone or ligament very often in car- 
rying the hall, ton prudent to throw it 
away and risk interception. But on 
Sunday he showed an unwonted litlie 
grace in carrying the liall past tacklens 
on those occasifUis w lien a pass seemed 
likely to fail. Furthermore he ran the 
hall sliorl distances to touchdowns on 
three plays. Two of these were sneaks 
and one was a five-yard keep. 


There were the customary post- 
game statements. 

“They w ere great” — Brow ii. 

“U'hat can you say?” —Parker. 

“They outplayed us" — I.ayne. 

"Haven't changed my mind about 
ret iring” — Graham. 

If Graham hold.s to his decision, he 
will lie si-en again in uniforin only dur- 
ing the Pro Bowl game on .fan. Id and 
the All-istar game next August. 

There were -PLIGHT spectators pay- 
ing -?H8h.lH(!.-P{. Television and radio 
riglils lirought in .$101.H.50. Winning 
players ilierehy took record share.s of 
.'?H,478..57 each. The Lion lo.sers got 
•$l.o85.dd apiece. 

Now Graham goes hack to liis vari- 
ous businesses in and near Cleveland. 
He is an assistant branch manager and 
a lop salesman for the Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Comiiany. He and .lim 
Hegan. Cleveland Imlians catcher, last 
February opened a "discount house" 
to sell furniture, watches, household 
appliances and just about everything. 
.\nd he’s a stockholfler in T. Paisley 
Company, which puts up gift package.s 
of jams, jcdlies. hom-y and oilier sweets. 

But none so sweet as the gift pack- 
age Otto wrapped up for the Cleveland 
fans last Sunday. 



GRAHAM not only threw thrw touchdown pasAC':, he carriwl 
the hull acro-'t-'< the goal line for three more in a rclcnilps< di — 
play of Cleveland power. In this one ittliorr) he eluded clutch- 
ing hands of Detroit tacklers by leaping across for a touchdown. 


CEUEBRATiNG in dressing room after the game, Cleveland—! 
players cheer their first victory over a i’arker-coachetl Detroit 
leiuii in nine irii Graham center, in front of the man who is 
wearing neckiii i will next appear in Pro Bowl game on .Ian. 16. 
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...a new idea 

The Food Crusade makes it possible for each 
of us to participate in today’s struggle to keep 
the free people of the world united. 

The U. S. Government through its FOA has 
made it possible to use America’s huge surplus 
to help supplement the diet of our friends 
abroad. 

For one dollar CARE will send two packages 
totaling twenty eight pounds overseas during 
this Christmas season. 

Here is your opportunity to use your country's 


in diplomacy ■ 

surplus to advantage and at the same time help 
to feed freedom’s friends abroad. People with 
adequate food are not likely to be seduced by 
Communism. By sending your dollar to CARE 
to cover the handling, in a small way you’ve be- 
come a diplomat for America, 

All over the free world people are hearing 
promises from all sides. America has in the past 
had a reputation for action. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to maintain that feeling about your 
country by using your own surplus as the tool. 



CARE — NEW YORK 
CARE — CHICAGO 
CARE— SAN FRANCISCO 

OR YOUR LOCAL CARE OFFICE 

AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
YOUR LOCAL RAILWAY 
EXPRESS OFFICE WILL 
ACCEPT YOUR ORDER. 
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THE CUP COMES HOME 



VIC SEtXAS ANO TONY TRABERT TOOK CONFIDENCE AND EXPERIENCE ON TRIP 


Determined American tennis players 
finally end the Australian domination 

V ii Skixas and Tony 'rraberl an- iwd 
Americans who know all ahoul play- 
ing tennis in Australia. They’ve made four 
lonu tri})s there in (}uest of the Davis Cup 
wliich Australia carried away from \'.S. 
shores in 19-'>(). Three times Vic and Tony 
had sad trips home— without the Cup. 
Hut last week, before capaeity (’hallen^'e 
Round crowds of ■i-'i.oTK in Sydney’s White 
City Courts, the .Americans made kooiI on 
their fourth try, 

.Australia's Lew Hoad served up eight 
double faults, foot faulted three time.s as 
Traiiert led off with a tt-4, 2-(>, 12-10, d-H 
victory the tirst day— sweet revenge for 
the heart breaker be dropped to Hoad in 
the l!t.‘>d Challenge liound. 

Sei.vas, tmder a fw<»-.vear i tiofloo spell 
worked hy Ken liosewall’s magic liaek- 
haiid iSeixas lost eight of nine matclies and 
six .straight l<i Rosewall . <‘nnjure<l up some 
of his own meilicine; a relentless attack on 
Ken's forehand to win. 8-6, 6-8. 6-}. 6-:L 
That night I .S. Captain Bill Talbert, who 
had pre<]icted a .'i-d .American sweep, said 
happil y ~T am proud of my boys." 

TliHfff^xt <lay — Tuesday — the Ameri- 
cans captured the deciding ’pn^u' fur the 
r.S. with victory in the douhle.s. and the 
l>oys got ri*ady to pack up itie Cup. 



TRABERT BEAT HOAD TO PUT THE U.S. AHEAD 
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HORSE RACING 


WINTER WORKERS 

The South and West offer employment for 
thoroughbreds who used to get some rest 

by ALBION HUGHES 



OETCRMINC 


T here’s a pot of gold in winter rac- 
ing. Big-name horses which 10 
years ago would have hibernated like a 
millionaire taking a rest cure are now 
expected to work for their living the 
year round. Winter racing ha.s become 
very big time indeed. 

The current Santa Anita meeting, 
for instance, offers nearly $1 million for 
the 29 stakes on Its roster. At Hialeah, 
which opens January 17th, there is half 
a million to be panned out of 16 stakes 
during the 40-day meet. The P’air 
Grounds in New Orleans, while not 
in the upper financial echelons, never- 
theless offers enough inducements to 
draw such talent as Roman Patrol and 
Royal Coinage, both of which are after 
the Louisiana Derby. 

High Gun, top three-year-old of 
1954, is going to race in Florida. De- 
termine, leading money horse and 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, is en- 
tered in races both there and in Cali- 
fornia. Nashua is in Florida to prep 
for the P’lamingo Stakes, in which 
his three-year-old courage will be 
tested. And hia. runner-up and closest 
rival. Summer Tan, not to be out- 
done. is right there sharing Barn A 
with him. 

Although horsemen may differ as to 


whether or not you can race a thor- 
oughbred around the calendar without 
harming him, the public knows what it 
like.s. Attendance figures in California 
last year lopped those of New York for 
the first time, proving that winter rac- 
ing and the star system have the popu- 
lar vote. 

Much of this credit for the round- 
the-clock zest for racing goes to Joseph 
E. Widener, who in 1931 took over 
Hialeah and turned it into a major 
tourist attraction. Widener, knowing 
that money is a magnet, made the 
purses important enough to draw bet- 
ter horses than had ever raced in Flori- 
da before. Three years later, California 
got into the act and Santa Anita came 
into being through the determination 
of Dr. Charles Strub. At least two of 
its races, the Santa Anita Maturity 
and the Santa Anita Handicap, are of 
as much national interest today as any 
races in the East. 

TWO FOR THE MONEY 

This year the Santa Anita Derby 
(February 19th i will be watched more 
closely than usual, thanks to last year’s 
victory by the little gray. Determine, 
which put this one away before march- 
ing on I^ouisville to take the Kentucky 


Derby, The two important candidates 
are Calumet’s Trentonian and Mur- 
cain Stable's Blue Ruler. 

The first of the winter’s $100,000 
features is the Maturity on January 
29th. But the Santa Anita Handicap 
February 26th is the stellar attraction 
for older horses. Calumet’s Mark-Ye- 
Well has been as.signed top weight of 
130, making him the only horse except 
Seabiscuit, California’s old idol, to 
head the weights three times. Deter- 
mine is second with 129 pounds, or 
four over scale. He will probably be 
the favorite in Walter Marty’s winter 
book. The quick-running gray is en- 
tered in the Widener at Hialeah Feb- 
ruary 19th. 

Adding great interest to the meet- 
ing is the series of seven grass stakes 
to he run over the Camino Real 
turf course opened last year. Among 
these is the $100,000 San Juan Capi- 
strano. 

There will be turf stakes at Hialeah, 
loo. It was the Florida track, after 
all, that pioneered modern grass rac- 
ing. Important on the schedule is the 
$100,000 Widener February 19ih and 
the big three-year-old tournament, the 
Flamingo, with its hundred-grand lag, 
on February 26th. 

ACTION IN NEW YORK 

Back in New York things are brew- 
ing. Last summer The Jockey Club 
acknowledged the need to make things 
more comfortable for the two-dollar 
bettor and his more prodigal brother 
and presented a plan by which the 
New York tracks would consolidate 
under the Belmont banner and be put 
on a nonprofit basis. Now Jim But- 
ler, grand.son of the doughty Irishman 
who fought (and beat) The Jockey 
Club some 50 years ago, is repeating 
history. 

Butler, whose Empire City Racing 
Association was refused dates this year 
because it had no track and had been 
running at Jamaica, has come up with 
a plan which differs considerably from 
that of The Jockey Club. The major 
difference is that the nonprofit idea is 
out. So, one way or another, at long 
last, something may be done about the 
New York tracks, which are certainly 
not comparable to the rest of the coun- 
try for comfort. Governor Averell Har- 
riman, an old racing man himself, has 
made known his interest, and even con- 
servative Ashley Trimble Cole, chair- 
man of the State Racing Commission, 
has agreed that the once “big apple" 
of racing may turn rotten if something 
is not done. 
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COLUMN OF THE WEEK 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 

tu ]Mra (Iw SM<k‘t Swnaarrf 


Sports Editor Furman Bisher reports 
on Light HcavyM-eight Champion 
Archie Moore's determined campaign 
to get a fight with Rocky Marciano 
and wonders if the IBC is waiting 
for 38'year*oId Archie to grow old 

I HOPE Archie Moore was tuned in 
Wednesday night. They were talk- 
ing about him on television after Bobo 
Olson, the Hawaiian, had fricasseed 
that Frenchman, unlucky Pierre Lang- 
lois. Archie, who’s dying for a fight, 
would have loved it. 

The way it happened, Olson was dis- 
cussing ring matters with Russ Hodges, 
the voice of the hops. Russ was trying 
to convince Bobo that he’d just had a 
pretty tough fight, and Bobo wasn’t 
buying any of that nonsense. 

“He’s a good boy,” said Olson, in the 
manner of a father patting a small 
child on the head. “He’s a good hitter 
but he’s pretty awkward.” 

Then Hodges requested some notion 
of his future plans. “Do you plan to 
move up into a heavier division?” 

“Well,” welled Olson, “I might. I’d 
be interested in fighting somebody like 
Archie Moore . . . whatever my man- 
ager thinks I should do.” 

That isn’t exactly what Moore’s got 
in mind, but he’s the kind of guy who 
appreciates any sort of mention these 
days. Moore’s attempting to buck the 
syndicate that runs boxing. He wants 
a fight with Rocky Marciano. The syn- 
dicate is making no move to match 
them. Moore, meanwhile, writes more 
regularly than most mothers, each let- 
ter driving home another reason he 
should have a bout with Marciano. 

The other day he came up with the 
stunning idea of a double-header. He’d 
fight both Don Cockell, the British fat 
boy, and Nino Valdes, the Cuban, on 
the same card. The reason he'd make 
so vigorous an offer is the IBC has in- 
dicated at times that these two heavy- 
weights were ahead of Moore in the 
line to get at Marciano. 

From his 1115 Monroe St. address in 
Toledo then came a new gimmick. 
There was this letter from Moore with 
four blanks: 

“Number of men on your staff——” 


Occaiiionally Sports 
I l.I.USTRATED u'illre^ 
print an oulttlanding 
Kporis column from 
a daily iieu'spaper. 
The writer will re~ 
ceire a prize of $250. 


“Number who would like to see a 
Marciano-Moore fight ” 

“Number who would pick Marci- 
ano — ” 

“Number who would pick Moore — ” 

The answers, in order, were: 10, 10, 
10 and zero. 

Since Moore has progress in mind, 
it isn’t likely he'd take too well to a 
match with Olson. He has one title, 
light heavyweight champion of the 
world — carefully embossed on his sta- 
tionery— and has in mind relieving 
Marciano of another. He could achieve 
nothing with Olson, except a good-sized 
wage for a night’s work. All Olson wants 
is Moore’s title. 

There hasn't been any indication 
that Marciano will do any title de- 
fending for some time. He and his 
guardian. Al Weill, sit tight and say 
nothing, except on strategic occasions. 
Moore’s 38 years old. Maybe Marciano 
and Weill and the IBC are waiting for 
him to age. Maybe they’re waiting for 
this propaganda campaign of Moore’s 
to hit such a deafening crescendo that 
they can fill any barn in the country 
with previously passive clients. 

A Marciano-Moore match ordinar- 
ily would have made no grand imprint 
on the nation. Moore’s diligent corre- 
spondence program could change all 
that and make it a better seller. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

1-Oilloo" Ao»ncy, to* C'o'k. Johnn # M, Gray. Sl*waH 
Hollar 4-Wolla' Doran,* TO-^rowing by Joo Koufnon) 
12, l3->op, Hy Ntim. Gan« Pyla, Mark Kouffmon, 
Inlarnol.onol, botloai, Mark Kouflrnan 12), Hy Patkini 
14-tichflid Maak 121, My Paik n, Folo PodrlqyaZ; 15- 
Lonnia Wilton-Oaklond Tribvna, Atioclelad Pran, Llnil- 
ad Prati, Mori KouKirvon,* 1 6-N.r. Dolly Navri from 
Gilloon Agancy; l7-l9-drawingt by A{ay; 25, 26- 
Mork KovHmon; drowing by iomat Coroway; 26, 29- 
Gaorga Horrtfftlork Slor 121 1 boitom, laFt, courtaiy Or. 
H. 6. longidotl: 30. 31-lap. Arthgr Shay; botlorn, Rob- 
arl Phiil.pi-Slock Slor 32-Evaiyn M. ^olar, Gaorga 
Horrii-tlocl Slor 141 . 37-Gaorga Derow; 36. 40 -draw* 
Ingi by Jomat Carowoy; 54-Ur.,lid Pratt; 56-lntorrva. 
tional; 57-Mo r>on Johnion; S6-(>udloy Brumboch-Clava* 
lord Plain Oaolari 59'Gane Pyla; drowingt by Tony 
Rovlallj; 64, 65-lep, Son Fronclico Chronicia; boltOi>V 
AS.U.C.I 66-Auociatad Pratt. 




physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE'S WHT . . . Anocin is like a doctor's prr- 
Kriplion. That Is, Aaocin contoini not just ont 
but 0 coenbinotion of medically proved octive 
ingredients. No other product gives faster, longer- 
lasting relief from pain of heodache, neurolgio. 
neuritis than Anocin toblets. Buy Anacin^ today! 



INGROWN NAIL 

■ Hurting You7 

> j m Immediate 


.. -..ji at UUTOKOA brlrif blattad relief tram 
Dentine pain ot Incraen nail. OITORO lau(b- 
ana tba ikin urtdarnailh ihe nail, allowi Iba nail la 
be cut tM (hut prtranit furthar pain and dlsaom- 
tort. OUTGRO la srallabla al all drui aauntan. 



CRUSH 

YOUR 

SMOKES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 
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BOWLING 


THE ALL-STAR: I 

With the annual content about to begin. 
Srs columnist looks first to the ladies 

by VICTOR KALMAN 



Chicago 

N kakly 22 YEARS AGO, when 
they thought Joe Falearo was on 
his deathbed, a group of bowling pro- 
prietors declared his U.S. title forfeited 
and awarded the crown to Joe Miller 
of Buffalo, winner of a national elimi- 
nation tournament. The eliminations 
evolved into what is now known as the 
All-Star, an annual contest whose win- 
ners are almost universally recognized 
as men’s and women’s match game 
champions. For, although Falearo re- 
covered, sneered at Miller and Miller’s 
successors and claimed the title until 
his death in 1951, the All-Star gained 
prestige through the years until today 
it ranks with the American Bowling 
Congress championships as one of the 
two most important events on the 
bowling calendar. 

Spectator interest in this year’s All- 
Star— Jan. 14 -23 at Chicago’s vast Col- 
iseum— seems even keener than in 
1953 54. when box seats' were priced at 
$6 and scalpers got as high as $20 a 
ticket the final night, although the 
matches were televised. Many of the 
160 men and 64 women— representing 
26 slates— who will compete have al- 
ready come to town. They draw large 
crowds at their practice sessions, for it 
appears almost everyone here is look- 
ing for a longshot with a chance to win. 
Bookmakers quote odds on the All- 


IHARION LAOewIG 

Star and the newspapers list them. 

"Who do you like?" the cab driver 
wants to know. Back at the hotel the 
bartender, the waiter, the valet ask the 
same question. 

"Whom do you like?” wonders soft- 
spoken, fair-haired Howard C. Seehau- 
sen, executive director of the Bowling 
I’roprietors Association of America. 
Bespectacled Seehausen, a former ad- 
vertising executive with the physique 
of a half-miler and the mien of a youth- 
ful college professor, actually is more 
interested in putting on a successful 
show than in who wins. But "All- 
Star fever,” as they call it here, grips 
even him. 

The All-Star may lack the tradition, 
splendor and festive air of the ABC, 
but it has no equal in spectator appeal. 
The men roll 100 games (64 in the last 
four days) and women 56, a grueling 
test compared with the three-game 
singles and nine-game all-events on 
which ABC and Women’s Interna- 
tional Bowling Congress titles are 
based. V’ictory means at least $25,000 
to a man and $15,000 to a woman 
in prize money, exhibition fees and 
endorsements. 

Well, whom do you like? In the 
women’s division it would be capricious 
to look beyond incredible Marion Lade- 
wig, 40-year-old bowling instructor of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. A fierce competi- 
tor, yet charmingly feminine off the 
lanes, Mrs. Ladewig has won all five 
women’s events held so far and is odds- 
on to take the sixth. As if she weren’t 
dominant enough, her top rival, Doris 
Knechtges of Detroit (197 average last 
sea.soni, underwent an operation and 
will not roll. And vivacious Sophie 
Cetinsky, highest average bowler in 
Cleveland, was plagued by a sore 
thumb earlier in the season and failed 
to qualify. Mrs. Cetinsky turned in 
scores of 190, 202, 233, 248 the other 
day in the Cleveland Kegler singles 
tournament, to give you an idea of the 
trouble she could have caused in the 
All-Star matches. 

Another top bowler who didn’t make 
the grade in the Ohio eliminations was 
Marge Merrick of Columbus, although 
her twin sister, Libby, a left-hander, 
will be here for the finals. (The twins 
hold the national doubles record of 513 
for one game, Marge scoring 255 and 
Libby 258.) Short, sturdy Sylvia Wene 
of Philadelphia won the All-Star qual- 
ifying trophy three times, but has not 
been able to come through with big 
scores when she has needed them most 
—in the match competition following 
the qualifying rounds. 

CARTER? MAYBE 

"When I’m defeated in the All-Star, 
I think the one who will do it will be 
Anita Cantaline,” Mrs. Ladewig said 
recently. “She throws the best ball of 
any woman bowler I’ve seen in the 
country.” But I doubt whether Mrs. 
Cantaline, of Detroit, is ready to step 
into the champion’s shoes- Nor is an- 
other highly regarded Detroit bowler, 
Elvira Toepfer (195 average). 

The simple fact is that the closest 
Mrs. Ladewig has come to losing wa.s in 
December, 1951 when she hung in sec- 
ond place for two days. On the third 
day she opened with a record 255-279, 
went on to average 247-plus for eight 
games, and it was all over except for 
the signing of lucrative contracts. 
When I visited her two months ago, 
her composite mark in three leagues 
was a fantastic 214. Our talk was brief 
because she had to hurry off to the 
lanes for practice. Her follow through 
needed brushing up, she said. 

In the men’s division, big (6' 1', 
195 poundsl Don Carter, 27, of St. 
Louis vies for a record third consecu- 
tive triumph. Unlike Mrs. Ladewig, 
he does not dominate the field. It 
would surprise practically everyone ex- 
cept Carter if he were to win again. 
Next week I’ll introduce some of the 
men the experts figure to beat him. 



"Thi'u're very efficient, but deucedly luird to train!” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


TIP FROM THE TOP 



For golfers of all degrees of skill 


from CLAUDE HARMON, pro ai Ihe Winged Fool Ooif Club 

I NEVER play a shot without first glancing at my hands. What I 
check before a(ldre.ss is the alignment of the grip with the face of 
the club. They go together. 

Most golfers know of this relation.ship between the hands and the 
club face - at least, they know it theoretically— but the ordinary golf- 
er rarely put.s it into practice. Very often, while he is fiddling with his 
grip, he inadvertently rotates the .shaft and twists the club face out 
of alignment. Most pros, on the other hand, knowing that the grip is 
correct only when it is correctly aligned with the club face, take pains 
to check this fundamental of good golf. If you have ever watched 
Jimmy Demaret, you have no doubt seen him affix his grip, rai.sing 
the club until his hands are only a fool or so in front of his eyes. 
Then Jimmy sights down the shaft and checks both his hands and 
the club head as one unit. 

Gripping a club, you see, is like aiming a rifle. If your hands are im- 
properly aligned with the club head, you will hit only a few isolated 
accurate shots. I never trust my grip entirely to feel. It can go off too 
easily, and after a couple of days the incorrect grip will feel fine and 
natural. Once you start your swing, you must iru.st entirely to feel, 
for your eye is fixed on the ball. However, before you start to play 
your shot, you have the chance to check the relation of the grip and 
the club head visually. The results are well worth the effort. 




correct alignmenl 



i 


addressing bail, Harmon 
checks grip and club head 


exaggerated depiction 
of incorrect alignment 


NEXT WEEK'S GUEST PRO: MIKE Tl'RNES.A ON THE RELAXED ADDRESS 
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> First rhoicr of chnmpion Kkiprs thruiiRhoiii 
the world for av«r 43 years • Kaaipst in the 
world to ski on • Slronaotil moat durahle skM 
made anywhare At four loronio tit ihog 


NORTHLAND I 

SKI MANUPACTUKING CO. I 
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sports personalities 
caricatured by artist Joe Kaufman 
in this issue will come to you — or 
any sports-minded friend you name 
— in a beautiful reproduction on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing, 
if you send only 25C, with name 
and address, to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, Dep't D-3, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. A fine 
way lo remember for every year 
the great sports year 


d’S4 



“He just hovers over the stove 
'til I make him a Cheese Rarebit 
tvith Duriee's hAMOVS.'' 


DURKEE'S FAMOUS 

SAUCE 

People who just like to cat. and people 
who like to eat well- all enjoy the unique 
delicious flavor of Durkee's 
Famous. Serve it at the table 
with sea food, meats and poultry 
- or follow the lead of famous 
dtiting places and use it in the I 
preparation of your favorite 
casseroles, salad dressings and I 
sandwiches. 


One of Durhee's Fomous FooOS 
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COMING EVENTS 


NETWORK: All TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
December 31 through January 9 


• TV • RADIO 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
Bailtalbal^ 

(College tournaments) 

Holiday Festival final, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
(Professionals) 

Ft. Wayne v$. Minneapolis. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Philadelphia vs. Milwaukee. 7:15 p.m.; New York 
vs. Boston. 9:15 p.m., Providence, ft.l. 

Feetball 

• Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla.: Auburn <7-3-0) vs. 
Baylor (7-3-0). 1:45 p.m. (Mutual^ 

Racing 

California Breeders' Trial Stakes. $25,000. 7 f., 
2-yr.-olds, Santa Anita. Arcadia. Calif. 

Soiling 

Sugar Bowl regatta. New Orleans. 

Track B Fiold 

Sugar Bowl track meet. New Orleans. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1 

Batkotball 

(Leading college games) 

St. Josephus vs. Scranton; Temple vs. Kentucky. 
Convention Hall. Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania vs. Pittsburgh; Villanova vs. N. Car- 
olina State. Palestra. Philadelphia. 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. Milwaukee, New York. 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia. Rochester. N.Y. 
Syracuse vs. Boston. Syracuse. N.Y. 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Ralph Dupas, lightweights, 
New Orleans Audit. (10 rds.), 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Football. 

• Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif.; S. California (8-3-0) 

• vs. Ohio State (9-0-0), 4:45 p.m. (NBC). Men to 
watch : S. California's Aramis Dandoy (27) & Ohio 
State's Howard (Hopalong) Cassady (40). 

• Sugar Bowl, New Orleans: Navy (7-2-0) vs. Mis- 

• sissippi (9-1-0). 2 p.m. (ABC). Men to watch: 
Navy's George Welsh (11) & Mississippi’s Eagle 
Day (19). 

9 Orange Bowl, Miami: Nebraska (6-4 0) vs. Duke 

• (7-2-1), 1:45 p.m. (CBS). Men to watch: Nebras- 
ka's Bob Smith (41) & Duke's Jerry Barger (36). 

• Cotton Bowl. Dallas: Arkansas (8-^0) vs. Geor- 

• gia Tech (7-3-0). 1:45 p.m. (NBC). Men to watch; 
Arkansas' George Walker (44) & Georgia Tech’s 
Paul Rolenberry (21). 

• East vs. West Shrine Game. San Francisco. 4:15 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Sun Bowl. El Paso. Tex.: Texas Western (7-3-0) 
vs. Florida State (8-3-0). 4 :1S p.m. 

Tangerine Bowl. Orlando. Fla. : Omaha (9-0-0) vs. 
E. Kentucky (8-0-1). 8 p.m. 

Salad Bowl, Phoenix. Ariz.: Border Conference 
Sr. All-Stars vs. Skyline Conference Sr. All-Stars, 
11 a.m. M.S.T. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York. Boston. 

Montreal vs. Detroit. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Herte Racing 

San Pasqual Handicap. $25,000. 1'/i m., 4-yr.-olds 
up. Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

Malibu Sequel Stakes. $25.000. 7 f.. 4-yr.-olds, 
Santa Anita, Arcadia, Calif. 

Squeth RocquMt 

U.S Open singles, University Club, New York. 
SUNDAY. JANUARY 2 
Batkolboll 

Boston VS. New York. Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Philadelphia. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester. Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. Milwaukee. Syracuse. N.Y. 


Foelball 

Shrimp Bowl, Galveston, Tex.: Ft. Hood. Tex. vs. 
Ft, Ord. Calif. 

Hockay 

Chicago vs. Toronto, St. Louis. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

Mol or booling 

Orange Bowl regatta. Inti. Grand Prix & inboard 
regatta, Miami Beach. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 3 
batkolball 

(Leading college games) 

Duke vs. Florida State. Durham. N.C. 

Indiana vs. Michigan. Bloomington. Ind. 
Louisville vs. Notre Dame, Louisville. Ky. 

Ohio State vs. Michigan State, Columbus. 0. 
Wisconsin vs Iowa, Madison, Wis. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia. Chicago. 

Boxing 

# Gil Turner vs. Italo Scortichini. middleweights, 
St, Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Gerald Dryer vs. Danny Giovanelli, welterweights. 
Eastern Hwy., Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Dixie championships, Tampa, Fla. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 4 
bookolball 

(Leading college games) 

Kansas vs. Missouri. Lawrence, Kan. 

NYU vs. W. Virginia: Manhattan vs. Brigham 
Young. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 

N. Carolina State vs. Florida State. Raleigh. N.C. 
(Professionals) 

Milwaukee vs. Rochester. Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne, Elkhart, Ind. 

WEDNESDAY. JANUARY S 
8a<kotball 

(Leading college games) 

Dayton vs. Canisius, Dayton. 0. 

Duke vs. Temple. Durham. N.C. 

Georgetown vs. Geo. Washington. Washington. 
D.C. 

Yale vs. Pennsylvania, New Haven, Conn. 
(Professionals) 

Ft. Wayne vs. Milwaukee. 7:45 p.m.; Philadelphia 
vs. Minneapolis, 9:30 p.m.. Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. New York, Rochester, N.Y. 

Ray Robinson vs. Joe Rindone, middleweights, 
Olympia Stadium, Detroit (10 rds.). 

Hockay 

New Tork vs. Chicago. New York. 

Toronto, vs. Boston. Toronto. 

THURSDAY. JANUARY 6 
Baikal ball 

ft. Wayne vs. Rochester. 7 JO p.m.. New York vs. 
Boston, 9:30 p.m.. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia. Richmond. Va. 
Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Galt 

Pan-American Open, Inglewood C.C., Calif. 

Hockay 

Detroit vs. Boston. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

FRIDAY. JANUARY 7 
Bolkalball 

(Leading college games) 

S. California vs. California. Los Angeles. 
Stanford vs. UCLA. Stanford. Calif. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Milwaukee. New Haven. Conn. 


Boxing 

• Floyd Patterson vs. Willie Troy, light heavy- 

• weights, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (8 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Coll 

Los Angeles Open, El Rancho G.C.. Los Angeles. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8 
Botkalboll 

(Leading college games) 

Duke vs. N. Carolina State. Durham. N.C. 
Duquesne vs. St. Francis (Pa.). Johnstown. Pa. 
Illinois vs. Indiana, Champaign, III. 

Iowa vs. Minnesota. Iowa City, la. 

Kentucky vs. Georgia Tech. Lexington. Ky. 
Michigan vv Ohio State. Ann Arbor. Mien. 

• Michigan State vs. Wisconsin. East Lansing. Mich., 
3 p.m. (CBS). 

Missouri vs. Nebraska. Columbia, Mo. 

N. Mexico vs. Utah. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

NYU vs. Notre Dame. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
Niagara vs. St. Bonaventure; Canisius vs. St. 
Joseph’s (Pa.), Memorial Audit.. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pennsylvania vs. Princeton; Villanova vs. Dayton. 
Palestra. Philadelphia. 

S. California vs. California. Los Angeles. 

Stanford vs. UCLA. Stanford, Calif. 

Temple vs. Lehigh; La Salle vs. Brandeis. Con- 
vention Hall. Philadelphia. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Syracuse, Minneapolis. 

• Philadelphia vs. Boston. Philadelphia, 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Rochester vs. Milwaukee, Rochester. N.Y. 

Boxing 

• Wallace (Bud) Smith vs. Johnny Gonsalves, light- 
weights. Bay Front Audit., Miami (10 rds.). 10 
p.m, (ABC). 

Fancing 

U.S. Pan-A merican team tryouts, New York. 

Foolball 

Sr. Bowl All-Star game, Mobile. Ala. 

Hockay 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Rocing 

Santa Catalina Handicap, $25,000, 1)^ m.. 4-yr.- 
olds up, Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

Ice Skating 

Niagara Inti, championships. Buffalo, N.Y. 

World barrel jump championship. Grossinger. N.Y. 

Swimming 

U.S. Pan-American synchronized swimming team 
trials. Toole. Utah. 

SUNDAY. JANUARY 9 
Botkatball 

Boston vs. Rochester. Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Minneapolis. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Milwaukee vs. Syracuse, Milwaukee- 
New York vs. Philadelphia. New York. 

Foelboll 

Hula Bowl. Honolulu; U.S. College All-Stars vs. 
Hawaii All-Stars. 

Geir 

MacNaughlon $7,500 Pro-Amateur. Miami. 
Hockey 

Boston VS. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit. St. Louis. 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


SCOREBOARD 


RECOGNITION 


# Mildred (Babei Zaharias. who won women’s national open 
golf title after serious cancer operation, was voted Female Ath- 
lete of the Year in AP poll. • Rocky Marciano, successful de- 
fender of heavyweight championship in two fights with Ezzard 
Charle-s, wa-s named Fighter of the Year by Ring Magazine. 

• Bob Grim. New Yankees pitcher with 20-6 record in firsi sea- 
son, was selected American I./eague’8 Rookie of the Year by 
Baseball Writers Association of America. • Ted Williams of Bos- 
ton Red Sox was elected comeback player of year in AP poll. 


• I.OU Groza. Cleveland Browns’ .star placement-kicker, was 
chosen National Football League ’.s Most Valuable Player by The 
Spcrtiiiy Xeirn. • Art I.uppino, University of Arizona halfback 
who set modern college one-season scoring record of 166 points, 
was picked for Nils iSwede* Nelson sportsmanship award 
by Gridiron Club of Boston. • Kd Furgol. U.S. Open cham- 
pion from Clayton, Mo., wa.s named winner of Ben Hogan 
Trophy, given annually by Metropolitan iN.Y'.) Golf Writ- 
ers As.s<)ciation to golfer who has overcome physical handicap. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Bill Mihalo, professional walker from De- 
troit who breaks record almost every lime 
he compete.s, set new world mark of 3o:01 
for five miles at Los Angeles. 

Wayne Oakley, Hanson High School 
senior, scored 114 point.s against St. Agnes 
for new Kentucky scholastic basket ball rec- 
ord at Hanson, Ky. Oakley made 47 field 
goals, 20 free throws. 

BASKETBALL 

Kentucky swept past Utah 70-65, La Salle 
63-54 to win own tournament at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., remained No. 1 in AP poll. Wild- 
cats came from behind in last eight minutes 
to beat tough Utah, took early lead, made 
it stand up against La Salle in final. Phil 
Grawemeyer, Bub Burrow, Billy Evans 
were key scorers as Kentucky stretched 
winning streak to 30 straight. Southern 
California upset Utah 54 52 on Dick 
Welsh’s driving lay-up with seven seconds 
to play for consolation trophy after losing 
to La Salle and Tom Gola 49-38 in open- 
ing game. 

San Francisco pulled major surprise, 
trounced George Washington 73 57 to take 
All-College tournament at Oklahoma City. 
Bill Russell, 6 ft. 9 in. center, got 23 points 
for Dons, was named most valuable player. 

Quantico Marines trailed by 14 points 
in first half but rallied to whip Washington 
& Jefferson 69-58 in final of own Christmas 
Invitation tournament. 

Duquesne won fourth game in five 
starts, rolled over St. Francis (Pa.i 71-58 
despite 22 points by Maurice Stokes. 
Mickey Winograd paced winners with 24 
points, had help from Si Green and Dick 
Ricketts. 

Tulane broke 60 60 tie in final three 
minutes, went on to hand Stanford first 
lo-s-s 67-62. Jim Nowakowski and Hal Cer- 
vini each scored 17 to top Green Wave. 

North Carolina Slate's unbeaten Wolf- 
pack nosed out St. John’s 76 75 in over- 
time for ninth straight. Smaller New York- 
ers oulhustled State off board.s but couldn’t 
cope with 6 ft. 10 in. Cliff Dwyer and 
6 it. 9 in. Ronnie Shavlik in extra .se.ssion. 

Loyola of New Orleans bottled up 
George BonSalle, u.sed fast break, zone de- 
fense, last-minute freeze to knock Illinois 
out of unbeaten cla.ss 72 66 after Illini 
trimmed Rice 86-54. Eddie (>alvin paced 
keyed-up Loyola with 22 points. 

Louisville averaged 53% on shots, 
trounced Oregon 101 72 in free-shooting 
game. Charley Tyra was hottest Cardinal 
with 22 points, 17 in second half. 

Duke got first-half scare from Pitt.s- 
burgh, ramme<) home 5-') point.s in last two 
periods to win 90 6H. Iligh-scoring Blue 
Devils were led by Ronnie Mayer, who 


tallied 30 p<iints before home-town fan.s. 

Houston outlasted Missouri in double- 
overtime thriller, won 84-76 on accuracy 
from free-throw line. Jack Foster and Don 
Boldeburk, 7 ft. center, were stars for 
thrice-beaien Houston. 

I'CL.A bounced back after San h’rundsco 
lo.ss, edged Colorado 6.5-62, trampled New 
Mexico 106-41. UCLA had trouble with 
Colorado’s Burdette llaldor.son, w’ho scored 
26 points, but well-balanced attack won 
for Californiaas. 

Syracuse Nationals defeated N.Y. Knick- 
erbockers 97-92 in overtime after 109-101 
loss to same team, held slim lead in hot 
Eastern Divi.sion race in National Basket- 
ball A&sociation. Boston Ceilics lost twic-e 
but took advantage of .slumping Philadel- 
phia Warriors, who dropped four .straight, 
to move into third place. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons continued fast pace 
in We.stern Division, rolled over .Milwau- 
kee Hawks and Philadelphia to lca<l .Minne- 
apolis Lakers by substantial margin. Roch- 
ester Royals and Milwaukee trailed far 
behind. 

FOOTBALL 

Cleveland Browns put on tremendous of- 
fensive show, demolished favored Detroit 
Lions 56-10 to capture National Football 
]>>ague championship at Cleveland. Quar- 
terback Otto Graham, who in.sists he is re- 
tiring, was brilliant star for Browns, scored 
three touchdowns, pa.ssed for three, tos.sed 
pitchoul for another. Lions' Bobby Layne 
tried 42 pa.s.ses, completed 18 but stout 
Cleveland defense overwhelmed Detroit on 
grounti, held defending titlehoiders score- 
less in second half. 

Norman rRedi Strader w'as signet! as 
head coach by San Francisco ‘I9er8. replac- 
ing Lawrence T. iBucki Shaw, fired be- 
cau.se he failed to win National Football 
League title in nine years. Veteran Strader 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

( VtrJifl o/ ihf Awitfialnl I'reM irrileri' polli 
Tom (landiriKS this w»'k. w-i'h iioints lii{ur<-d 
cm S to S < T B .’i 4 2 1 basis (firsl-lilaec* 

volt* in imrcmlhc'sciii: _ . . 

Points 


l—Kentuchy (79) 963 

Z-North Carolina State (U> $87 

3 — La Salle <1) 467 

4— Daytort <S> 466 

5 — San Francisco (S> 422 

6— Illinois 403 

7— Utah 330 

8— Duquesne 214 

9— Georse Washington 166 

10- Niagara 145 


RCi«iSF.R-..l-f: 11. Minamri 12K.: 12. Ala- 
liama > 124 13, illc I<i2i: 14, Soutln-rn 

California ST': l.V. rCL.4 96>. 


formerly coached St. Regi.s (Denver), St. 
Mary's, .several wartime service teams, 
N.Y. Yankee.s of All-America conference, 
has been San Francisco scout since 1951. 
Co-owner Tony Morabito made no secret 
of desire to win championship but said 
"Red will still be here'’ if he doesn’t win 
crown in first year. 

South scored twice in last quarter, came 
from behind to nip North 26-17 in Grange 
Bowl. Miami’s Carl Garrigus went over on 
short plunge in closing minutes for winning 
touchdown, shared olTen.sive honors with 
Maryland's Dick Bielski, who outgained 
All-America Alan Ameche of Wisconsin 
105 to 85 yards, was voted game’s most 
valuable player. Oklahoma’s Kurt Burris 
starred on defen.se for South. • 

Northern .All-.Slars edged South 14-7 
in Blue-Gray game at Montgomery, Ala. 
Pa.ssing of Mis.souri’s Tony Scardino and 
Vic Eaton led to touchdowns for winners 
in second and fourth periods. 

BOXING 

Robert Cohen of France made first start 
.since winning world bantamweight cham- 
pion.ship in September, scored nontitlc 
TKO over Roy .Ankrah when opponent re- 
fu.sed to an.swer fourth-round bell at I’aris. 
National Boxing As.sociation withdrew rec- 
ognition of Cohen, claimed champion had 
not lived up to agreement to defend again.st 
Raton Macias of Mexico in 90 days. 

Harold Johnson of Philadelphia, third- 
ranking light heavyweight, floored Marty 
Marshall of Detroit in ninth, went on to 
win dull 10-rounder at Detroit. 

Kid Gavilan, who lost welterweight title to 
Johnny Saxton in Philadelphia fia.sco last 
Oct. 20 (SI, Nov. li, spoke out again-st 
Manager Angel Lopez, 'T did not like 
what happened in Philadelphia ... I not 
fight for him any more," asked to l>e re- 
leased from contract which rums until June. 
19.57. Retorted Lopez: “He lost to Saxton. 
For a young fighter, he fight like man old 
tLs me. 1 don’t give his contract away. 
. . .” Lopez’ a.sking price for contract: 
$.50,000. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadirna won key game from 
second-place Detroit Red Wings 5-0, 
I rounml N.Y. Rangers 4-1, retaineil three- 
point edge in National Hockey I^^ague 
standings. Toronto Maple Leafs were still 
lliird, while slumping Rangers, without 
victory in 14 games, managed to gain on 
fourth-p]a<-e Boston Bruin.s who tied and 
lost lo Chicago Black Hawks. Bruins named 
Milt Schmidt coach, Lynn Patrick to front 
office. 
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GOLF 

Bob Toski of Livingston, N.J., who won 
$.30,000 Tam O’Shanter "world" cham- 
pionship, three other major tournaments, 
topped PGA in earnings with record-break- 
ing $65,819.81. Runnera-up; Jack Burke 
Jr. of Kiamesha Lake. N.Y. ($:»0, 213.671; 

Marty Furgol of Lemont, III. ($19,837,841; 

Jerry Barber, La Canada, Calif. ($I8,885K 
E. J. (Dutchi Harriaon. veteran St. Lou- 
is campaigner, averaged 70.42 for 67 round.s 
to win Vardon Trophy for first time, Iwal- 
ing out Burke, who finished year with 70.75 
for 89 rounds. 

HORSE RACING 

Precious Stone won first race .since Aug. 4, 
outlasting Scimitar in stretch duel to lake 
photo finish in $11,47.5 Christmas Handi- 
cap at Tropical Park, Coral Gable.s, Fla. 

MOTORBOATING 

Howard .4bbey of Miami Shores battled 
high waves, pusheii his 20-foot runabout at 
average speed of 41 mph, won 24-mile mar- 
athon in opening event of Orange Bowl 
regatta at Miami Beach. 

RODEO 

Ruck Rutherford of I>enapah, Okla- won 
19-34 all-round cowboy championship of 
Rodeo Cowboys As.sociaiion by default 
when Jim Shoulders of Henryetta, Okla., 
his closest competitor, failed to show up 
for final rodeo at Amado, Ariz. Ruther- 
ford also captured brahma bull, bronc rid- 
ing titles. 

OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


CAST 

Br«ndais 104 -Brooklyn 60 K. Cross 95 Bost. Coll. 42 
Colbyll M«$SKhus«lls79 Ion* 79— Queens 65 
Conn. 90 MaahalUn 79 Lelayette 64 NYAC 74 
Cornell 72- Syracuse 62 N. Car. St. 7fr-Sl. John's 7$ 
Duke 90 Piltsbur(h $8 St. Francis 75 Wayne 49 
Duquesne?! St.FraneisSS St. Lawrence 66 RPI 47 
FotdhamSl St.Joseph'sSi Upsala 77 Hartwick 66 
Harlwick 76- RPI 70 Upsala 66— St. Lawrence 75 


Murray 76 Tens West. 69 
Okla. City 72 Houston 65 
Okla City 73 Tulsa 68 
Quanlico 92 American 64 
Quan)ico92 Wabash 78 
Quanlico 69- W S J 58 


SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 88 Nebraska 76 
E Kentucky 84 Virginia 74 
noiiila SI. 71 Miami 66 
G. Wash. 56 0Ma.ASM46 
G Wash. 66 Tulsa 61 
Haid -Simm.aT.Pep'dina 67 
Houston 57- 0kla.A&M4g 
Houston 84 Missouri 76 
Illinois 86 Rica 54 
Kentucky 70 Utah 65 
Kentucky 63 La Salle 54 
la Salle 49 S. Ctlil. 38 
Louisville 101 Oregon 72 
Loyola 72 Illinois 66 
Memph St. 75 TesasT.66 
Memph.St.86 NebtBska79 
Mo. Valley 89 E. Tann. 77 


S. Francisco 94 Wichita 75 
S Francisco 75 Okla.CilySl 
S. Fianasco 73-G. Wash. 57 
$. Caiolina69 Ga Taeh.67 
S E. Mo. 63-S.E. La. 52 
S. Calil. 54- Utah 52 
Spring Hill 70 $1. Mary's66 
Tennessee 96- S. Carol 82 
T*iasA8M86 P*p’dine84 
TCU 97-Auslin 65 
Tulane 67 Stanlord 6? 
Tulsa 69 Wyoming 64 
Vanderbilt 94 Teias67 
Wabash 77 Buffalo 61 


Biadlay 82 SMU 73 
Bullei 83 N'we$t*rn62 
Cinn 97 Coll, of Pic. 59 
Dayton 7] Oregon 55 
Dt Paul 76 Mich SI. 75 
D*U«<I86 Oregon 74 
Iowa SI. 72 Oiak* 53 
Kansas 8). 91 Indiana 74 

FAR WEST 

BriR.YoungTO Miehigin60 
Calif 74 Ohio SL 63 
Calil. 54 Ohio SI 50 
Colo A 8 M 61 Regis 54 
Michigan 104 Denver 77 
Montana 63 Idaho 58 
Montana 63- WhilworIh 62 
Mont.SI.84 Colo.Mines48 
Monl.Sl 104-Colo Mines 54 
Oregon SI. 64 Seattle 59 


W Tea. 82 -Texas AS M 57 
W Iex.67 Hard.-Siinm.54 
Wichita 91 -Houston 87 
Wichita 82 Wyoming 74 
Wyominf 52 -Okla. AS M 50 
Xavier 57 Fisk 48 


Loyola ai-S. Dak. St. 73 
Marquill*89-S. Dak. 67 
Miami (0.) 72— Toledo 70 
Minnesota 89 SMU 72 
Minnesota 77— N. Dame 66 
N’weslern83 LSU 66 
Ohio U. 72- Loyola 70 
Purdue72 Wash.(SI L.)44 
Tiiline69 Wisconsin 86 


PROFESSIONALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN OIVtSION 


WESTERN DIVISION 


■ w'-16‘.“l-*IJ 
Pet. 571 


Minneapolis New York 
108-63 101-109 

67-62 

Boston Sytacuse 

63-gl 106-101 

92-9? 

New York Milwaukee 
81.93 101.66 


Reiis 103 £ N. Mea. 53 
SI Lours 73- Wash. 64 
S DtegoSI82 ChicoSI 76 
Santa Clare 67 Hawair 61 
Stanford 66 Aruon* 56 
UCLA 65 Colorado 62 
UCLA 106 N Meireo41 
Utah St. 80- Baylor 61 
wash. 72 SI. lours 70 
wash St.72--Monlan*63 


Philadelphia Roeheslei 
92-12 73-80 

106-96 

Philadelphia Eloston 
99.91 87.82 


Philadelphia Ft Wayne 


4. Phlludetphia Rochester 
W-9.L 12 79-92 

Pel .429 


Fl Wayne 

82-92 

96-109 


4. Milwaukee 


MILEPOSTS 

BORN- To Lew Burdette. Milwaukee 
Braves pitcher, and Mrs. Burdette; their 
second child, a girl, at Milwaukee. 

M.xRRiEO — Arnold Palmer, U.S. amateur 
golf champion who recently turned pro- 
fesjiional: to Winifred Wsizer, at Arling- 
ton, Va. 

HONORED — Connie Mack, "Mr. Ba.seball," 
former owner-manager of Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, on 92nd birthday; by enshrinement 
of bu.st in basebalPs Hall of Fame, at Coo- 
peratown, N.Y. 

DIED- Alexis Thompson, 43, .steel fortune 
heir, onetime owner of Philadelphia Eagles, 
U.S. Olympic team bobsledder, pro tennis 
and midget auto racing promoter; of heart 
attack, at Englewood, N.J. 

DIED — At Foreman. 49, former British Em- 
pire lightweight champion: of heart attack, 
at Montreal. Foreman had 327 fights in 
career, won 307, tost 10, drew 10. 

DIED- Frank X. Pfeffer. 73, Chicago Cubs 
and Boston Braves pitcher; at Kankakee, 
III. While with Braves in 1907, Pfeffer 
pitched no-hit no-run game against Cin- 
cinnati. 

DIED -Elmer E. Fairchild Sr., 81, presi- 
dent of Rochester Red Wings, paper-box 
manufacturer; of heart condition, at Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


BASEBALL 

PHILIPPINES, over Japan. 8-1. Asian championslnps, 


DOG SHOWS 

CH SILVER SPRAY OF WYCHWOOO. bMl-m-show 
Woceestar Counly Kannel Club, Worcester, Mass. 


BASKETBALL 

PANPELLINOIS A C.. Greece, over Yugoslav Red SUr. 
Belgrade. 67-56. Christmas tournament title, Brussels. 


HORSE RACING 

EPIC KING . $5 .000 Christinas Handicap. 61.. by L5 length, 
in 1 :1 1 3 /5. Fair Grounds. New Orleans. George Hettinger 


JOHNNY HOLMAN 6-round KO over Bo Willis, heavy 
weights. Miami Beach. 

PETE ADAMS. lO-tound decision over Jimmy MarlinM 
mlddleweights. New Yo'k. 

PAUL PENDER. 10-iound split decision over Ted Dili 
mlddleweights. New Yoik. 

IIMMY PLRRAULT.S-iound split decision over Alan Ken 
nady, welterwsighls. Oalroit 

TONY OUPAS. 5-round TKO over Clyde Mayberry, light 
weights. Salon Rouge. La. 

LAURO SALAS. 4-raund KO over Sonny Straus, light 
weights. Los Angeles. 


ENGLAND, ovai Australia, by 38 runs, in 2nd of S-game 
senes. Sydney. Auslralia. 


HOCKEY 

Nitional Hockey League 
I. MoniTMl Detroit New York 

W-21.L.9.T-5 S-0 4-! 


Pts, 47 

2. Duirolt Montreal New York Toronto 

W 20. l-ll. T-4 O-S 2-2 3-2, l-l 

Pis. ; 44 

3. Toronto Naw York Delrort 

W16,L.9, I-9 3-3 2.3, 1-1 


Chicago 
1-6. 3-3 


Pts. 27 


5. Now York Toronto Detroit 

W-8, L-18. T-IO 3-3 2-2 

Pts. 26 


Montreal Chicago 
1-4 4-4 


6. Chicago Boston New York 

W-6.L-20.T.7 6.1, 3-3 4-4 
PU.. 19 


EDDY AKRIDGE, Beaver, Okla., barabick riding cham- 
pionship. Rodeo Cowboys Assn., Amado, Ana. 


DAINTY, skippered by Cornelius Shields, and CHICKEN, 
skippered by Howie McMichael, with 2% pts., frostbite 
regatta, midwinter championship sarits, Lirchmoni Y.C., 
N.Y. 

SCOTCH COOLER, skippered by Bob McCuHouih, frost- 
bite dinghy legalta. with 26 pts.. Riverside Y.C.. Conn. 
PARTY PARTY, skippered by Phil Meriner. Penguin Class 
■rostbite regatta, with 8 pis.. Sea Cliff, l.l. 


NEWARK S.C.. over P 
PHILADELPHIA UHRIKS. o 
delphia. 


r Olden A.A.. 7-4. Phila- 


STEEPLECHASING 

HALLOWEEN . King George VI Steeplechase. 3 m . by 6 
lengths, in 6 11. Kemplon Pk., England. Fred Winter up 


SWIMMING 

West, over East. 219-174, Eisi-West meet. FL Lauder- 
dale. FI*. 


FAUSTO GARDINI. Italy, over Milan Branovie. 4-6. 6-3, 
6-1. 6-1, Inti. Chiisimas tournamant Rnal. Barealona 


ea 


SPORTS illustrated 



A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 

COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Skiing excellent in \orthifesl and \etc England. .Vorf/»t'r/i Httckivs having 
gtutd luck, but Southern Rockies. MidtvesI, and California need more snoir 


NEW ENGLAND: PRANTON-IA, N.H.: 5 to 2G 
Hit on Cannon .Mt. with 2 to 6 PO on upper 
and lower trails, open slopes excellent. Middle 
Hardscrabble. Tramway, Kasy Way sn<l Red 
Hall closed for construction and occasional BS. 
wiLMiNOTON. \T.: Mt. Snow now in daily op- 
eration with l.8fl0-foot and 3.700-fout mono- 
rail double chair lifts and rope lows. lleEinners 
and pros lestine trails with built-in shoulders, 
bumps and dips. 7 to 20 rain-settled Hit with 
new 1 PO. Reservations available at inns in 
Wilminitton. Brattleboro and Benninstun. 
\iAS«'iit':sTK[{. \T.: Hie Bromley good 3 packed 
PO on. 11 20 frozen Oil. Shin Cracker, Ava- 
lanche. Blue Ribbon trails good to excellent. 
HKLtNAP, S.H,: Fair on Phelps, good on Stone 
Bar. Red Hat with 2 NS on HB. T-Bar will be 
np''rated all week, chair if crowds appear. 
STOWE. VT.: All slopes good to excellent with 
t new PO on 21 36 Hit. Chair lift, T-Bar. rope 
lo'.vs ui>eratinE »n Mansfield and Spruce Peak 
areu-s. 

MAI) HiVEK ci.ES. VT.: 18 32 HB with packed 
PO surface makes skiinx good to excellent on 
all trail.s. 

voKTH roNWAY. M.H.: Mt. Cranmore fair to 
Kood upper area, (air to poor lower. Rutile- 
snake and Lower Arlbere trails Eood. First snow 
irains from Boston l>eEin Jan. 2. 

• 

QUEBEC: MOST TKKMBI.AST: 27 4-1 HB with 
4 PO on top. skiing generally i^icetlent. Tower 
HP with 4 P<t on top. except for few rocks 
showing. Nansen and Sissy Schuss HP. Ta-sche- 
rault. Flying Mile. Ryan Run. Kandahar CL. 
LAf^EAfPOKT: 2 PO on 2.') 3f> HB at Lake Mt. 
with temp. 20 above. Skiing very good. 


NEW YORK: wiiiTEKAi'E MT.: Best early con- 
ditions in years, some N.S on 8 to It) HP OR. 
Novices land pros) may lake comfort now that 
ski patrolmen have completed first-aid refresh- 
er courses. SwLssski school holding daily classes. 
I.AKE PLACID: 12 to 14 HB. skiing good on 
al] four slopes. Advance reservations advised. 
Olympic hohsled run open. 

UEi.LEAVKK: Best December in area's history 
with Roaring Brook and Winnisook trails 
drawing biggest crowds. 1 packed PO over 3 6 
HB. I>est result.s two-tbirds of way up to bot- 
tom of mountain. 

PENNSYLVANIA: LICOMKU: 2 to 18 parked 
<iB over entire Laurel Mt. slope; need one 
more snowfall to make conditions excellent. 
New trail. Dream Highway, seven-eighths of 
a mile long, now open. 

MIDWEST: KIB MT.. Wis.: Thaw hurt here, 
but conditions fair to gemd on lower slo|)es. 
Some B.S. 1C on upper slopes. Need 4 ^ NS for 
i<leal skiing. New T-Bar operating daily, han- 
dles 850 skiers per hour. 

HOYVE MT., MICH.: Heavy warm rains washed 
out skiing through most of state. Weather bu- 
reau predicts more snow this week. 

TERRY PEAK, S.D,: 4 PD on 12 14 packed PD 
and HB. All slopes are open. 

NORTHWEST: MT. RAKER. WA.SH.: Magnif- 
icent is the word for skiing under bright blue 
sky. 20 NS on 57 HB. All trails .skiable with 
best on north slope of Panorama Dome and 
.Austin Pass. Uncovered rocks on chute under 
chair lift, novices stay away. .Ml lifts in opera- 
tion. Peanut Hill open for the kiddies. Use 


chains or snow tires to get here. Temperature 
20 drgr«-e* and getting colder. 

MT. HOOP, ORE.; Timl>crline area now 10 PO 
on 50 HB. making skiing excellent. Sky ia clear, 
temperature 12 21 with light wind. At Govt, 
r amp. 8 PO on 16 base. All rope tovL-s at sum- 
mit operating. Best bet for beginners: Mt. 
Hood Ski Bowl, new chair lift now at work. 
fjROVSE MT.. B.C.: Peak and Big Hill i>erfert 
with 15 PO on 40 IIB. Plateau and Paradise 
also excellent with 15 PO on 46 HB. Traffic 
heavy, hut no waiting at twin chair lift. 
SNoqi-ALMlE PASS. WASH.: All tows open sev- 
en days a week, skiing excellent on main hill. 
Night skiing under lights Wednesdays and 
Saturdays with baby sitter service provided for 
those attending ski schtHil Thursdays. 

ROCKY MTS.: STEAMBOAT SPUIKRS. COl.l).: 
4 PO on 14 SB upper runs Emerald Mt., 10 IIP 
lower runs, skiing good on both. 
wiiiTEFi.su. MONT.: 10 PO fell on Christmas, 
covering 12 HB on upper mountain, 8 HR on 
lower. Limited space in lodges. Use snow tires 
or chains if driving. 

ALTA. t'TAii: Skiing on all trails is excellent 
with 6 PO on 26 HB. 10-minute wait weekend.^ 
for lift, no wait week days. However, most of 
northern Utah is hlankeled by fog and Alta is 
only place where sun Ls visible. 

ASPEN. COLO.: Snow beginning to wear, hut 
skiing still good on main trails. Buckhorn, 
Tourlellote Park. Spar Gulch are licst. Bell Ml. 
.still cloaed. 

WINTER PARK. COLO.: Skiing generally good 
on Bradley's Bash. Main Balch and Lower 
Hughes. 11 15 HBon all slopes, all to«-8 o|>erat- 
ing daily. 

ARAPAHOE. COLO.: 17 total at midway', some 
NS. Skiing only fair, with IC on main runs, 
some PO on op<>n slopes. Lifts ruoxung daily. 
SCN VALLEY. IDAHO: Skiing good on Babiy and 
Half Dollar. Driving on .Shoshone Sun Valley 
Road good. Temperature has been in upper 
30s. skies cloudy. 

SANTA KK, NEW MEX.: Not enough snow yet 
for skiing, but skating rink is in full operation. 
BANFF. ALREKTA ! Badly need 18 24 NS to make 
skiing worth-while here. Some skiing done on 
Lone Pine practiee slope. Chair lift's chief val- 
ue at present is for sightseeing. 

FAR WEST: RENO. NEV.; Ski Bowl area ha.s 
58 HI* an'l windblown on 12 HB. All facilities 
operating, nee<i NS for really good skiing. 
sqi'AW VALLEY, CALIF.: Continuing to play to 
capacity houses, with 2 feet packed PO on 6 
fi'et of IIB on top of mountain. 3 feet at base 
of mountain, i^.. skiing excellent. Best ruAis 
Flying Saucer lift area, which has 3 ^-et 
packed PO on 5 feet of HB. 

MT. BALDY. CALIF.; No skiing here 2 icy 
hue and bare spots on upper slopes; but low 
temperatures promise snow, possibly this week. 
Nearby Mammouth Mt. getting some play 
with 1 feet packed PO. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

PG* fishing good; FF-fishingfair; 
FP > fishing poor. OG « outlook 
good; OP^outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Six-year-old Carmen 
Aldacosta, wading flats near Miami with her 
father last week, hooked and landed a six- 
pound seven-ounce bonefish u-ting a spinning 
rod and eight-pound line. 

BAHAMAS: Rones abundant on flats of North 
Bight, Andros Island and OG through January. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: WaSHINRTON: Sat- 
sop, Wynoochee. Humptulips and Quinsult are 
slightly high and off color but shaping up. 
Puyallup producing fair fish on brass spoons, 
i^kykomish still yielding outsize steelies (hut 
25t^-pounder from Satsop leads field:. 


(iKEiioN: FP in most coastal waters a.H rain 
raises and roils rivers and OP this week. 
CALIPORNIA; Tommy Devore. 12. was fishing 
Davies Creek near Eureka from an overhang- 
ing tree last week and hooked a fine steelhead; 
was cinch to land it when earthquake shook 
him into creek and fish broke off. Gualala and 
Garda are good l>ets. with streamer flies pro- 
liuclive on former; Sacramento is sizzling near 
Corning and OG if weather holds. 

BRITISH roi.t'MBiA: Vedder producing some 
20-pounders. Capilano. Serpentine and Coquit- 
lam report FCJ. A fresh run entered the Quin- 
sam last week; Campbell River is l>est below 
the junction; (lyster and Courtenay rivers are 
fishing well. 

CHANNEL BASS: FLORIDA: WaciKia River 
and Cow Creek (NW Fla.i loaded with redfish 
to eight pounds: upper St. Marks. Aucilla. Och- 
lockonee and Crooked rivers should be good to 
excellent. Withlacnnch<'e was jammed with reds 
lo 12 pounds last week, and Venice Inlet pro- 
<luced g<H)d catches on live shrimp. 
MIB.SISSIPPI: Biloxi Bay and Pa.'ica^oula River 
are good liets for fast redfishing this week. 

BLACK BASS: i.oiisiANA: FG and OG in 
swamp areas and harrow pits in the Red and 
.Atehafalaya river valleys; in coastal areas 
abnormally low tidi-s have fouled up fresh- 
water fishing. 

MiRsni'Ki: FG in must lakes hut l>est liets are 
Wappapello and Clearwater, latter producing 
limits: OG through next week. 
calikornia; FP on most lower Colorado River 


reservoirs hut Mohave Lake is producing a few 
five- to eight-pound hass. 

TENNF.S8EK: Hass are medium-deep in Norris. 
Cherokee. Center Hill and Dale Hollow, and 
will strike slow-trolled spoon or plug. 

FLORIDA: Withlacoochee, Chassahowitzka. Ho- 
mnsassa and Crystal rivers are productive in 
upper end of brackish water, with live shiners 
liest bait. Extreme cold last week sent baas 
deep in lakes of NW and central state. 
SNOOK: Mrs. Floyd Alford Jr., of Punta Gor- 
da. Fla.. to«)k three Georgia relatives up Peace 
River 1a.st Wednesday and between 10a.m. and 
5 p.m. they caught 61 snook to 16 pounds on 
.live shrimp (but kept only larger fish). 
WEAKFISH: MI.S.SI.SSIPPI: Maj. Gen. Harlan 
Parks took an afternoon off from commanding 
Keesler .\ir Force Base last week to go fishing 
near Ship Island within sight of Biloxi and 
caught 12 s[>cckle<l trout from two to four 
pounds; data on bait is cla.ssified; OG also in 
Pascagoula area. 

FLORIDA: FG at almost all Gulf Coast spots, 
with Wuccasassa (90 miles north of Tampa: 
ami .\nrlofe rivers outstanding. Or try the Och- 
lockonee at second bridge above mouth, troll- 
ing a topwater plug. 

SAILFISH: MEXICO: Acapulco charter boats 
averaging six sails on a tide, with blue water 
five miles offshore. 

fuirida: Concentration along lower east mast 
continues but many raised fish are refusing to 
hit bait; OG through January. 
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YESTERDAY 



AT THE 20-yard line Roy Riegels, captain-elect of California’s 1929 
football team, was running exultantly free and clear. In this 
Rose Bowl game, of ail games, chance had picked him to carry Cali- 
fornia’s destiny— a center, for once he had the ball. A touchdown lay 
ahead, but a nagging voice kept shouting at him above the roar of 
the crowd: “Stop, stop! You’re running the wrong way!” 

The voice belonged to Riegels’ teammate, Benny Lorn, who had 
been desperately chasing his score-happy captain for more than 40 
yards. At the 10-yard line. Lorn managed to grab him, but Riegels 
shook him off. “Get away from me,” he shouted. “This is my touch- 
down.” At the three-yard line Lorn grabbed him again and this time 
held on. Riegels finally realized that something was wrong and turned 
around. But a wave of Georgia Tech men rolled over him, leaving 
him stranded and gasping on his own one-yard line. He had run 62 
yards in the wrong direction, chased by Lorn and an incredulous 
Georgia Tech team, to produce what was probably the zaniest play 
in football history. 

Up in the stands, radio announcer Graham McNamee sputtered 
incoherently into his microphone: “What’s the matter with me? Am 
I crazy?” 

He might well have wondered; and he wasn’t the only one who did. 
It was early in the second quarter and Georgia Tech’s halfback, .1. C. 
Thomason, had fumbled the ball. Riegels recovered it on the first 
bounce and started to run with it (which today’s rules would not 
allow), turning toward the Georgia Tech goal. He took a few steps, 
then spun to avoid being tackled. Suddenly an open field lay before 
him. The rest is history. Tackle Steve Bancroft, watching him go, 
yelled to Guard Bert Schwartz: “Boy, am I glad I didn't pick up that 
fumble! I’d have run the other way!” 

Riegels’ mistake, which set up the margin of defeat for California, 
inspired a massive mail. He was immediately dubbed “Wrong Way 
Riegels.” One letter writer proposed marriage. Others wanted to ar- 
range sponsorship of upside-down cakes, a backward walkathon, a 
necktie with stripes running the wrong way. Although the 165-pound 
center put in a fine season with California in 1929 (even making a 
few All America teams), he remained Wrong Way Riegels. 

Now 44, Riegels is an executive of a large cannery, lives in a com- 
fortable Sacramento home with his wife and two boys. “I used to 
be sensitive,” he says, “but everybody else thought it was funny 
and I finally decided that all I could do was laugh with them. Some- 
times my 10-year-old son calls me ‘Wrong Way Riegels’ — and 1 don’t 
even spank him for it.” 


ROY RIEGELS’ FLIGHT to perverse fame began when he 
picked up a fumble and spun to avoid tacklers (panels IS). As 
he .streaked downfield teammate Benny Lorn (in jersey 28) 
chased, begging Roy to turn back (4-7). Then (5) the runaway 
center turned around as Lorn, having finally stopped him, fell. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MY HORRtBLE SUSPICIONS 

Sirs: 

I have followed your persistent efforts to 
expose the dirty business in boxing through 
successive issues of SI without, I must ad- 
mit, much interest. That is until the Nor- 
ris story. Ix>oking through the papers for 
the next few days I carefully read what 
various local and syndicated sportswriters 
had to say about it and it slowly dawned 
on me that while they all devoted much 
spit and froth to Si’s efforts, generally be- 
littling Thomas, nof one of them men- 
tioned the all-important central fact that 
SI had for the first time called Jim Norris 
a part of this dirty business. Now, I am a 
careful and prudent man and I am not 
going to put down the horrible suspicions I 
have regarding what, now I mu.st as.sume, 
is a long standing relation-ship between the 
bosses of U.S. boxing and those that pre- 
sent their activities to the U.S. public. As I 
say, 1 am a prudent man and Norris has a 
circle of impetuous friends. But I am going 
to say that for the first time I am good and 
mad at the whole miserable, sordid and 
humiliating busine.s.s. I am with you as long 
as you spare no one, if you have to keep 
hammering at it till Vol. XXXX No. 32. 

William Flanagan 

New York 

YOU NAME THEM 

Sirs: 

I have been talking to my friends about 
your recent articles on boxing and the re- 
sult prompts me to write and tell you about 
it. In these conversations they all act sur- 
prised that Norris has not been named be- 
fore and wonder how you latched on to 
this information. My God ! Everyone who 
cares a straw about boxing has known this, 
or I should say su.spected it, for years, 
ever .since Jim left bis dad’s apron strings 
to play with the boys with sawed-off shot- 
guns. No one before you, however, has had 
the guts to come out and say it. And there- 
by, as I keep telling my friend.s, hangs as 
sordid a tale as ever recorded in the history 
of American journalism— or should I say 
never recorded in journalism. I am not look- 
ing forward to the next few months if you 
are serious about your crusade; you will 
have to topple some of the idols and near 
idols of the American sports scene. But, 
I'll let you name the name,s. 

Frank Weil 

New York 

LONE VOICE 

Sirs: 

Many, many thanks for the guts to stand 
up and call Norris what he is: part of box- 
ing’s dirty business. But keep this in mind 
in the weeks to come: you can't fight them 
alone. The .sportswriters are against you 
because they’ve known of this for years 
without ever a peep from them. You mu.st 
ally yourself with the commissions, the 
governors or the sponsors if you want any 
action. And that .should not he too difficult. 
I am horrified to think what a few cynical 
promoters have let respectable companies 
in for: besmirching each week their hard- 


won reputations by sponsoring, in an ex- 
asperatingly naive fashion, some of the 
dirtiest goings on since the Black Sox scan- 
dals. The governor of New York should not 
be too reluctant to wash dirty boxing 
shorts in public. 

Don’t let SI be a lone voice in the wil- 
derness. This is too important to all of us. 

Morris Kellogg 

Des Moines 
100% 

Sirs: 

. . . We are backing you 100' , '. . . . We 
know the people in Chicago will back you 
up 

Lillian and Henry Lodewig 

Chicago 

I REALLY MEAN IT! 

Sirs: 

Your boxing expose in SI, Dec. 13 was 
just fine! Please, p!ea.se— continue your 
honest and outspoken reporting. We have 
so little of it today, it seems. 

My congratulations also on the breadth 
of coverage in .sports you display. I won- 
der how many like myself, who were for- 
merly absolutely cold to ice hockey, are 
now fans of the Montreal Canadiens (SI. 
Dec. 6)7 All in all, you have by far the be.st 
magazine in the field, such a one as has 
been needed badly for years. 

If there is anything we fans can do to 
help you in your fight with Norris, please 
tell us what it is— and I, for one, will do it. 

Kenneth S. Wales Jr. 
Missoula, Mont. 

P.S. I really mean it— all. 

AND TWICE ON SUNDAYS 
Sirs: 

I was willing to believe Harry Thomas 
right up to the point where he belittled 
Max Schmeling’s ability to really hurt 
him. Then I began to hold his whole story 
.suspect. 

Why do the.se characters always have to 
embroider their statements in such a pa- 
tently absurd manner? 

All he needed to say was that he lost 
deliberately. Instead, he ha.s to indulge in 
such hokum as “he didn't hurt me any 
more than my little son could." 

To anyone who ever followed the careers 
of the two men at all, this remark is really 
gilding the lily! 

Max Schmeling could have beaten Har- 
ry Thomas six nights of any week and twice 
on Sunday. He might not knock him out 
in every encounter, but of one thing you 
can be sure— he would have always hurt 
him! 

There was nothing fake about Schme- 
ling's right hand. Ask Joe Louis! 

I am willing to concede, in spite of Thom- 
as' foolishness, that the fight may have 
been fixed. The managers of Schmeling at 
that time were certainly not above such 
arrangements. . . . 

Ernest M. Potts 

St. Louis 

• See cut for Harry Thomas’ smiling 


face immediately after his defeat by 
Max Schmeling, Dec. 13,1937.— ED. 



THOMAS’ SERVICE 

Sirs: 

SI ha-s done it again. It was indeed grati- 
fying to read Harry Thomas’ timely and 
revealing article on some highly question- 
able praedees in the boxing world. He has 
done a service to the athletic world and 
should be recognized for it. And. of course, 
SI should get its well-deserved bouquets 
for printing such a splendid .story. 

Robert G. Larimer 

Pitt.sburgh 

WARMING UP 

Sirs: 

... I must confess that the first issue or 
two of your magazine left me lukewarm — 
but now all the best and success in your 
efforts on behalf of better boxing. 

G. R. Denser 

Regina, Sa.skatchewan 

SETUPS AND PATSIES 

Sirs: 

... I am glad that a major magazine is 
devoting time to cleaning up one of the 
most despicable fields on the American 
sport scene. Boxing really needs a “box” in 
the ears. Setups, patsies and fix rumors are 
really degrading what could be as clean a 
sport as baseball, basketball or football. 
Baseball extracted a heavy toll from Jack- 
son and the Black Sox, ba.sketball took the 
privilege away from Groza and the Indian- 
apoUs Club, as did the pro football league 
in its scandal a few years back. Boxing 
needs to be cleaned. The above three men- 
tioned sports remained clean with compara- 
tively few blemishes berau.se the players 
themselves wanted the sport to be clean. 
. . . The trouble with the ring sports is 
that the fighters themselves don’t want the 
sport cleaned up. It is really too bad be- 
cause the American public that supports it 
doe.s want it cleaned. Keep up your work 
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on the Norris fix business and good luck in 
any impending law suit. . . . 

Tom AQfiKO 

East Rochester, N.Y. 

ON THE HEAD 

Sirs: 

Your article on Norri.s and “Boxing’s 
Dirty Busine.ss” hit the nail right on the 
heart. Keep up the good work. . . . 

Clarence F. Chai'in 

Livonia, Mich. 

WE BELIEVE IN YOU 

sirs: 

WE BELIEVE IN YOUR SINCERITY IN 
SPORTS. PARTICULARLY IN BU.VINO. Ol'R 
FEELING IS THAT YOU ARE 100% RIGHT IN 
CLEANING UP BOXING. WE ARE BOTH ATH- 
LETES AND VERY .MUCH I.NTEKESTED IN 
GWtD SPORT8MANSHU*. APPRECIATE YOUR 
EFFORTS TO KEEP GOOD LNTEKNATIONAL 
SPORT. 

BUBS GEORGE AND PETER DIX 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Sirs: 

I will never regret my charter .subscrip- 
tion to SI. You really are putting out a 
great magazine. 

I want to commend you for exposing 
Jim Norris’ part in (he boxing fixes and 
scandal-s. The -American people should be 
grateful for the job you are doing. Keep 
up the good work. 

Roland Kuppinger 

Billing:;, Mont. 

ACTION? 

Sirs: 

I want to use this mean.s to congratulate 
SI for the wonderful work you're doing in 
arousiag boxing’s “big wheels’’ into some 
action to clear up boxing’.s un<lerhande<l 
work. . . . 

Clarence J. Fischer 

Strasburg, N.D. 


MAKE THEM SQUIRM 

Sirs: 

I wi-sh to tell you I think your magazine 
is one of the best .sporl.s magazines that is 
on the market today. But they are hard to 
get here. ... It really tickled me to see a 
big magazine really knock Jim Norris, the 
boxing big shot, down to his right size. 

Ju.«t keep up the good work and I'll bet it 
will make a lot of other people squirm. . . . 

Boyd Fleck 

Roaring Spring, Pa. 

I FOR ONE 

Sirs: 

I have been reading SI for the last two 
month.s and I would like to expres.s my 
view.s concerning your articles about box- 
ing. It is about time that somebody has 
had guts enough to expo.se the crookedness 
and dirty work behind boxing. I, for one, 
am behind you to the end to wipe out all 
the money-hungry gamblers in boxing. I, 
for one, would like to see boxing as a legiti- 
mate sport an<l not as income for the big- 
gest crooks in the worki. Keep up your 
good work. 

Gorihjn L. Medeiros 
Castro Valley, Cal. 

WE'RE STAYING IN 

Sirs: 

Re Jim Norri.s wrangle. It is inconceiva- 
ble to me that a mag like SI would print 
the story unless you had the facts nailed 
down. Denials by Norris mean nothing un- 
le.s.s he, too, has documente<l facts. After 
all, the youngsters coming along in the 
sport are the ones who really need .some 
airtight protection from those who man- 
age and control the sport. 

Keep punching and never mind the belt- 
line. When you’re wrong, admit it; when 
you're right, stay in there. 

Bob Higgins 

Southampton, N.Y. 


SIGNIFICANT! 

Sirs: 

I notice particularly that in all of James 
Norris Jr.’.<! denials of your “fix” story that 
he says not one single solitary word about 
the challenge for him to submit to a lie 
detector test! 

Significant? 

William Enkoo 

Syracu.se, N.Y. 

PIN THEIR EARS BACK 

Sirs: 

Being a subscriber to your magazine, I 
want to take this opportunity to expresw 
my opinion (for what it's worthL Your 
magazine is great, and one of the best on 
sports in the field. Commenting on the arti- 
cles in last week's is.sue, and the newspaper 
stories of this week I am glad to see that 
someone has enough puls to hit at a guy 
who’s as big and rich as Norris. You will, I 
hope, meet him in court and pin his ears 
back. 

Andrew D. Schaidler 

Glen Ellyn, 111. 

YOU'VE CONVINCED ME 

Sirs: 

I just saw an article in today’.s paper 
saying that Jim Norris wanted to .sue SI 
for $5 million. 

Harry Thomas in his SI article, how- 
ever, convinced me Jim Norris is part of 
boxing’s dirty busines.s. I don’t believe 
that Jim Norris will win his argument be- 
cause I’m positive that a man like Harry 
Thoma.s, who has taken a lie detector test, 
has a wife and children, and wants boxing’s 
dirty business cleaned up, was telling noth- 
ing but the truth in his article. 

Good luck to SI in this hot argument 
on boxing’s dirty business. 

Sidney K1RSCHNF.R 

Cleveland Hts., O. 

• As this issue went to press no suit 
had been filed.— ED. 

OLYMPICS: FROM MICHIGAN 

Sirs: 

It Ls not surprising that the Salt Lake 
City Olympic Training plan created by 
William D. Cox and explained in SI (19th 
Hole, Dec. 20) was enthu-siastically re- 
ceived by the AAU and the Olympic 'Track 
and J'ield Committee. It is a plan based on 
voluntary enrollment on the part of the 
athletes which will adhere to our stantlards 
of amateurism. There is little doubt that 
athletes and coaches concerned with inter- 
national competition will support this plan 
100 %. 

If our Olympic athletes can be provided 
with .sound coaching and good practice fa- 
cilities during the summer of 19.).) and 
19o6, some of the most serious problems 
we face for the 19o6 Olympic Game.s will 
be solved. 

Those who ponder our Olympic Games 
future, as pointed out in my article, Kuma 
U’llI li'iM (he 1956 OlympicK, (SI, Oct. 251, 
arc concerned mainly with three problems: 

1) The absence of summer competition 
and training nece.ssary to prepare our ath- 
letes for Olympic competition in the late 
fall of 19.56. 

'i> The lack of concentration on many 
Olympic events (i.e., steeplechase, hop- 
step-and-jump, etc.) 

continued on next page 
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3) Increased voluntary public support, 
financial and otherwise, of our Olympic 
program. 

At last report, the American public was 
contributing to the Olympic fund on an 
unprecedented scale. The Salt Lake City 
plan, if carried to conclu.sion, will do much 
toward .solving some aspects of all three 
problems. 

We mu.st a.ssume the Russians will im- 
prove as much from 1954 to 1956 as they 
did from 1952 to 1954, and the Salt Lake 
City plan is a big step toward seeing that 
we do the same. William Cox and Salt Lake 
City should be congratulated on a con- 
crete plan that will certainly aid our Olym- 
pic athletes. dqn B. Canham 

Track Coach 
Univ. of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 

OLYMPICS: NAVY ANSWERS 

Sirs: 

Russia may win the 1956 Olympics but 
not the men's track and field part of it. 
To most Americans the Olympics mean 
men's track an<l field, plus rowing. And 
Rusty Callow may have something to 
say about the latter, as he did in 1952. 

There i.s always someone worrying about 
our track men io.sing interest in the game. 
I was worried some years back myself and 
wrote to Dan Ferris suggesting some hocus- 
pocu.s for the indoor season that would stir 
up interest. He wrote back and thanked me 
for my ideas but he thought things would 
work out all right. Sure enough, a lot of 
new men appeared on the horizon and in- 
door track had one of its greatest seasons. 

There is talent in this country right now 
that will produce the greatest team ever 
assembled by the U.S. or any other country. 
I have never .seen such an array of talent 
a.s ha.s l)een produced in the high schools of 
Southern California alone. In 18 months 
some of those kids are going to be terrific, 
especially if they can take advantage of the 
“Cox plan” (19th Hole, SI, Dec. 20) 
which sounds like a very smart idea to me. 

The AAU has recognized that we mu.st 
have more summer competition and is 
making plans to that end, I understand. 
That is one thing we have missed in the pa,st 
several years. Back in my time and before 
there were always a lot of “pot hunting” 
meets and the summer concluded with the 
National AAU championships. I feel that 
some of those meets should be resurrected 
and the AAU and other big meets be held 
at the end of the summer, especially in 
1956. 

Michigan's Don Canham (see letter 
above) is a fine coach but I feel he is 
too pessimistic. Perhaps I am too opti- 
mistic, but I think it pays off, if one works 
at it hard. Of course, there are times one 
must control his optimism and that time 
is coming for me next spring when Navy, 
Penn State and Michigan meet in track at 
Penn Slate. I’ll be Mr. Pe.ssimism himself 
then. 

E. J. Thomson 
Navy Track Coach 

Annapolis, Md. 

FUTURE ATHLETES 

Sirs: 

We, the freshman class I at London High 
School, have decided to send a donation of 
five dollar-s in the form of a check to the 
United State.s Olympic Fund. 


We are sending you this small sum of 
money because we hope to have future ath- 
letes. Also we believe in self-government 
because we are living that form of govern- 
ment every day as athletes and citizens of 
London High School. 

The Freshman Class I 
London Public Schools 

London, 0. 

• SI, on behalf of the Olympic Fund, 
thanks the freshman class. — ED. 

VOLLEY OFF HOPMAN 

Sirs: 

. . . Harry Ilopman’s article is one ex- 
planation of why there are huge crowds at 
tennis matches in Australia. I know Harry 
well, have played against him in doubles 
and admire his coaching ability. The way 
he slams both Australians and Americans 
prompts me to assume that he will step out 
as mentor after the Davis Cup matches this 
month. Can you imagine an American foot- 
ball coach prognosticating so confidently? 
We must give Harry credit for getting his 
charges to adopt the big game which Budge 
and Kramer showed them. . . . 

Harry should be reminded that even at 
our ball games objectionable hecklers are 
escorted out by the police. Nobody in the 
USLTA has ever considered all the people 
at Australian tennis matches poor sports. 
There has been a feeling that a few noisy 
hecklers have been allowed to remain in 
their seats or on their feet at the tennis 
matches in Australia. This has not worried 
me because I feel that the top players in 
any sport should learn to concentrate and 
to avoid being petulant. 

Percy C. Rogers 
Secretary, USLTA 

Exeter, N.H. 

RARE SPECIMEN 

Sirs; 

Please send me the markings, height and 
weight of Lizanne Kelly, who.se picture ap- 
pears in Pat on the Back, Dec. 20. Be- 
lieve me, in 20 years of assiduous girl watch- 
ing I have never seen a more perfect 
specimen. 

Frederic B. Cleaves 

Evanston, 111. 

• 5'8i^''-140-35H-253^-37.Hmm!And 
eyes of blue, too. — ED. 

A GOOD THING TO HAVE 

Sirs: 

Thank the Lord ! Finally a national sports 
mag has given something more than pass- 
ing attention to the fastest-growing .sport 
in the country— skiing. 

I have read both your articles {Skiing 
in Europe and Skiing in America) and they 
are the best yet. My compliments to your 
staff ; they have at least been on skis before. 
Other magazines read as if they .sent the 
boxing reporter out to cover a race and 
that he didn’t like the cold. Consequently 
the story was written in either the bar at 
ihe lodge or in the city, mile.s from the snow 
or even a hill. 

Also bouquets to you for telling people 
that the skiing in the We.st is good, loo. In 
the past all I have ever seen about skiing 
had to do with some dinky little area in ihe 
East, where the hills would be called 
“school hills” out here. 

Keep up the good work, and I shall ex- 


pect your usual excellent coverage of the 
coming races this season. 

James Epperson 

San Francisco 

BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 

Sirs: 

. . . My weekly issue gave me an idea 
for what could be THE battle of the cen- 
tury. 

In SI there were some excellent photos 
of a fight between a mongoose and a king 
cobra. . . . 

. . . Now here is a match that has real 
possibilities and with the prize fight game 
in a pretty sad state I believe a round rob- 
in between some of India’s better mongee.se 
(mongooses or whatever they are called in 
groups) and some of our own big diamond- 
backs could work up some real interest 
among the fight fans who like their action 
fast, mean, and no fixes. 

Might have to hold the battle on a barge, 
like prize fights used to be held in this 
country, but that would undoubtedly add 
extra interest, like getting a drink during 
prohibition or stolen sweets. 

Maybe you could arrange to let Jim 
Norris Jr. raise the winner's hand, especial- 
ly if it is the rattler. 

Rod McCubbin 

Glen Burnie, Md. 

A PERSONAL RECORD 

Sirs: 

I read your article Think and Lift and 
enjoyed it very much. It proved very in- 
teresting to me. Even being a weight lifter 
myself I never paid too much thought to 
concentration. But after reading your arti- 
cle 1 went downstairs and tried it out. I 
made a new personal record. I agree with 
you— it was the be.st weight lifting story I 
have read. By the way, what lift is that 
Norb Schemansky is using 400 lbs. for? 
Looks like the press. . . , 

Keep up the good work. 

Nathan Scott 

Philadelphia 

• No, clean and jerk.— ED. 

CONFIDENTIALLY 

Sirs: 

On behalf of a great many fellows who 
were Bob Harlow’s close pals and who wor- 
shipped the guy, I want to thank your pa- 
per and particularly Herbert Warren Wind 
for the grand story on Bob. 

Confidentially, as one who was fairly 
dose to Harlow and Hagen for a long, long 
time, I think Bob’s job in running inter- 
ference for Walter and in directing the tal- 
ented Hagen’s destiny pretty much opened 
the road for all professional athletes to come 
into polite society and high solvency. 

Also in elbow-alongside-elbow bar inti- 
macy I might say that I have been very 
much interested in and impressed by the 
way in which you are finding the right an- 
swers pretty well in setting an editorial pat- 
tern for SI. I thought it would take you 
about four years to really find out what the 
formula would have to be. That’s about 
the best I could expect of anyone, but to 
my delight and in ray own private opinion 
you are doing a much better and faster job 
than I expect any other genius could do. 

Herb Graffis 

Editor 

Golfing 

Chicago 
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”IN Hunting, the finding and killing 
game is after all but a part of the whole. 

The free, self-reliant, adventurous life, with its rugged 
and stalwart democracy; the wild surroundings, 
the grand beauty of the scenery, the chance to study 
the w’ays and habits of the woodland 
creatures— all these unite to give to the career of the 
wilderness hunter its peculiar charm.” 


Theodore Roosevelt 
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